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MISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Bolt-court, 25. April, 1833. 


- Tur greater part of this Register is 

cupied with the most material speeches 
. hat were made upon Mr. Arrwoop’s 
- notion ; which was, “‘ for a Committee 
sf to inquire into the state of general 


distress, difficulty, and embarrass- 
ment, which now presses on the va- 


4. rious orders of the community ; how 
eft far the same has been occasioned by 
ote the operations of our present mone- 

lary system; and to consider of the 
— effects produced by that system upon 


the agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce of the United Kingdom, 

and upon the condition of the indus- 

trious and productive classes.” 1am 

4), ty desirous that my readers should 
i! ave these speeches in their possession, 
at br they will frequently have to refer to 
, lem. The House came to a division 
n Thursday morning, at about three 
clock, when there appeared : for the 
otion, 139; against it, 331. So that 
re is the reformed Parliament's majo- 
y against inquiring into the distresses 
the nation. After this decision, Mr. 
TTWOOD proposed an amendment to 
rd AurHorr's motion, which motion 
s this: “That it is the opinion of 
alle this House, that any alteration of the 


=~ Twa Ve aS lc aererl elt” 
ecoacoeoaocoe?* 


-_ 


“e Monetary system of the countr 

ee which would have the effect of oo 
Co. bist the standard of value, would be 
ned, 8 NY inexpedient.” The reader will 
reat , ‘ at this was no answer at all to 
“ \“TTWoop; that it was furnishing 


. § Mere pretence those who voted 
: rst inquiry altogether. This must 
s to every one, But Mr. Arr- 


woop put them to the test: he really 
put them to the test, in a very clever 
and efficient manner, by moving as an 
addition to Lord Atrsorpe’s motion, a 
proposition, ‘* that the House would ap- 
“ noint a select committee to tnguire into 
‘‘ the distresses of the country.” Now, 
then, came the trial of the sincerity of 
the Ministers. ‘They had got rid of the 
paper-money part of the proposition : 
they had got rid of that part of the 
motion which seemed to have frightened 
them so much; they had before them a 
proposition against paper-money, cou- 
pled with a proposition to inquire into 
the distresses of the country ; and now 
the “ reformed Parliament” divided 
upon this, and the “ reformed Par- 
liament” decided against this also, 
by a majority of 271 against 154; 
that is to say, by a majority of 
117! Well done, “reformed Par- 
liament!"" My readers will all re- 
member, that I always said, that this 
REFORM was not to my fancy; but that 
I would give it a trial, and a fair trial : 
it is on its trial ; and my readers will be 
able to judge for themselves, with re- 
gard to the probable result of that 
trial. : 

There were several speeches that I 
should have liked to insert besides those 
which I have inserted.. The speech of 
Mr. Rosinson, the member for Wor- 
CEsTER; that of Mr. Lampert, mem- 
ber for Wexrorp; that of Sir Cuar.es 
Burrewx; and that of Sir Joun Wror- 
TesLteEY. However, in the speeches 
that I have selected, will be quite suffi- 
cient to a clear understanding of, the, ' 
doctrines and the motives prevalent in 
this great debate. With regard to the 
causes and effects, Mr. Arrwoop was 
completely unanswerable. The only, 
point on which he could be answered 
was the expediency of returning to one= 
pound notes. His exposition of the 
state in which the Bank and the cur- 


rency were at present left, clearly showed, 
that a change of some sort must be mac 





in the money of the country, For 
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though I, for instance, object to a re- 
turn to a depreciated money, or rather 
to a money more depreciated than the 
money now is, | want something done 
to take from ‘us the constant danger of 


Distress or THE Country. 





a blowing-up, which exists every hour 
that we live, and which must take 
place sooner or later, unless the present 
money system be changed. Therefore an 
inquiry into that was necessary, as well 
as an inquiry into the causes of general 
distress. Mr. Arrwoop showed, that, 
according to their own statements in 
evidence, the Bank had one million three 
hundred thousand pounds in gold, to 
answer its twenty millions of paper! 
while fourteen millions were due to the 
oor savings-banks fools alone; and, 
in short, that the whole thing, country 
bank-notes, and all put together; di- 
vidends to fundholders, annuities from 
insurance offices; that the whole 
rested entirely upon this little driblet of 
ld, which, as things now stand, might 
be drawn out of the Bank in one day, 
leaving the country without any mea- 
sure of value at all; which is only an- 
other word for leaving it without law 
and without property; and yet, not- 
withstanding ‘this, the ‘“ reformed” 
House of Commons rejected his motion, 
upon the pretence that he was aiming 
at some change in the money-system of 
the country! And it agreed, by an im- 
mense majority, to the proposition of 
the Minister; and it resolved most 
boldly, that it would make no change 
that would 
value!” Why, does not the “ reformed 
Parliament” know that a formidable 
commotion in Kent, or in any other 
county, particularly anywhere near 
London, would change the “ standard 
of value” in about four-and-twent 
rs? The “ standard of value” was 
very much changed in the month of 
May last, by only sticking up a placard 
telling people to “ go for gold;” so 
that this “ determination” of the “ re- 
formed House” is a mere swagger, 
just like the resolution that it came to 
in 1811, that a one-pound note and 
2 shilling were equal in value to a 
guinea Fg ; when guineas were 
actually . g at that same time for 


“lower the standard of 
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eight-and-twenty shillings ! 
on Ho account give my consen; - 
a return to a base paper-money or 
to one-pound notes, on any condition 
whatever ; but, surely, I would inquire 
how far a change in the value of laoney 
has been the cause of the present dis. 
tress ; and this for two reasons, first to 
expose the foolishness of those who 
made the change, unaccompanied with 
measures to prevent its fatal conse. 
quences ; and, second, in order to dy 
justice, as far as justice can still be done, 
to those who have been injured by thoge 
arbitrary and unjust changes. Hoy. 
ever, the most interesting part of this 
debate was that which related to the 
extent of the distress which prevails ia 
the kingdom. The main object of the 
Ministers, and of their majority of the 
“reformed Parliament,” was, to deny 
the existence of any very great auiu- 
traordinary deyree of distress. Ani, 
choosing Mr. Grore, one of the city 
Members, as the Chorypheus of this 
band of “ comfort ” chanters, they re 
sorted to the old expedient of showing 
that the comforts of the people had ia- 
creased, because the taxes on tobacco, 
tea, coffee,-and sugar, had increased; 
because this showed that the people 
consumed more of these comforts thi 
they had done before ; and because this 
proved that they were better off than they 
had “been before. To this “ com 


T would 


fort” argument, the reader will, | trast, 


find a complete answer in my spect’, 
which followed that of Mr. Gaort;! 
beg the reader’s attention to that ur 
and particularly to this part of it, wit 
is complete ; but it is by no means . 
to the greater part of my readers. ** 
Povtetr Tomson came with a ™ 
mous “ comfort ” speech, ready ye 
pared, tables and all: but, as he a 
after me, his “ comforting "a 
could have had but very little : 
upon any man of plain understar'6 
Mr. Rosinson, the member for ! ” 
cestER, combated his “ comforting 
tables by very sensibly rer oe 
the increased consumption of tea, ax 
coffee, and such stuff, might have © fo 
even from. the in misery 





people, who, deprived of the ® 
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pvidin . 
te been driven to these flimsy 
3, which they could purchase in 
ay and halfpenny quantities. This 
3a good and solid argument, to 
sich nothing was offered in answer. 
e great argument, however, is, that 
ration does not sweep away out of the 
ntry, the means of purchasing arti- 

of necessity, or of pleasure. It 
y takes those means from the indus- 
ous classes, and gives them to the 
ers; and this transfer by no means 
nds to diminish, upon the whole, the 
rces whence taxes are derived. My 
uders will recollect the many in- 
nees in which I have said that I 
ld see no grouuds for believing, 
ut the poverty and misery of the peo- 
would cause taxes to fall off. I re- 
mber putting a case to illustrate my 
caning ; and I will find another now, 
ich will leave no doubt in the mind 
any rational man. Suppose the gen- 
rmerie of London, commonly called 
police, to cost the people of London 

hundred thousand pounds a “year. 
ey say there are twelve thousand of 
m, inand about London, and, if they 


ve a guinea a week a piece, which 
out the sum which they cost, that 
about three times the. sum that the 
y of an equal number of soldiers 


ounts to. However, here are 
hundred thousand pounds. td be 
id by London and its environs... Id 
nsequence of this payment, those 
idesmen will have less money to’ lay 
itupon “ comforts :” they will» have 
‘Ss means of smoking their pipes; 
d their wives less means of having 
od strong cups of tea; and their 
fee Well sugared; but Pern’s and 
REYS police, or gendarmerie, will 
re the six hundred thousand ! 
Will not they smoke the tobacco 
u have the good cups of coffee and of 
4 Why, therefore, should the taxes 
off! Why might they: not increase 
hidst this depression and ruin of the 
“sen and diminished consum 
their families ? And, then, what be- 


nes of the comforting 7 
LETT THomson, ming eer ostspe 


This 
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solid food nll substantial | the debate. The opinions put forth and 


persevered in by the Ministers showed 
that there was no change in the minds 
of those whe govern ; and the decision 
of the House showed that there is no 
change in the minds of those who are 
to give effect to their measures; Howe 
ever, a great deal of good has been done 
by Mr. Arrwoop in giving rise. to: this 
discussion’: the people will not be: de» 
ceived by the “ comforting” tables. Mr. 
Poutetr Tromson, if he have a mind 
to put the thing to the test, will carry 
his tea and sugar tables, his horse: and 
gig tables, and his eanal-toll tables, and 
lay them before his constituents of Man- 
cHesTeR, and tell them, that they are 
to believe these tables, and not their 
own bellies and backs: tell them, to 
their faces, that, so that tea and sugar 
be consumed, it does not signify a straw, 
whether they be consumed by the women 
on the pension list, or by the weavers 
and spinners of Mancuestex ; tell them, 
that it is even better for them, that they 
should be consumed by the women on 
the pension and sinecure list; for that, 
besides the honour of having their tea 
and coffee consumed by proxy, and by a 
parcel of such fine ladies, the ladies. ne» 
lieve them from the trouble of making 
the tea and the coffee, and leave them 
the whole of their time to weave and 
spin, to earn more tea and coffee for 
them to consume ? Let him go to Max- 
CH#EsTER ; and, surrounded by Baxrsr, 
and SnurrLeworra and Dyess, tell his 
constituents ¢/..t; and Jet him: then vre- 
ceive their cheers and marks of their 
joy at having him fora member. The 
speech of Sir Roszrr Pee, my readers 
will find, to have been a defence of hime 
self and his bill of 1819. I had spoken 
before, and, therefore, could not answer 
him ; and I shall here not observe upon 
his defence, which is the less necessary, 
as I shall so soon (T next) have 
an opportunity of doing it in| a more 
full and. sati manner.. I reecomr 
mend to my readers to read his. speech 
with attention ; but the onl 
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rative view between 1792 and 1833, and 
which he represents to have been so, 
wholly foreign to the subject before the 
House, that he believed that I bad fur- 
bished up my notes on the navy esti- 
mates, not having anything pertinent to 
offer upon the subject of Mr. Arrwoop’s 
motion. Now, that motion proposed 
to institute an inquiry into the state of 
the country’s distresses and embarrass- 
ments, and to ascertain how far such 
distress and embarrassment had been 
occasioned by the changes made in the 
value of money. I was for that inquiry ; 
I, thought that great evil had been in- 
flicted by the changes in the value of 
money; I was of an opinion that one of 
two things must be done to prevent a 
total convulsion in the country; namely, 
to swell up the quantity of the money, so 
as to take off half the taxes in that way; 
or to cut down the e diture, as nearly 
as possible, to the expenditure of 1792 ; 
I read an extract from a petition from 
myself to the House in 1826, in order 
to show, that I had then warned the 


House of the distress and misery that, 


it would proses, if it attempted to en- 
force gold payments without returning 
to something like the expenditure of 
1792; and hence I came regularly to 
show, how little was expended in 1792; 
compared with the present expenditure. 
And this, Sir Roserr Pee. thought 
proper to represent as “ wholly foreign’ 
to the matter before the House : at least 
so says the reporter of his speech ; for, 
I myself was certainly snoring in bed at 
the time when the spegch was making. 

The reporter of this speech has made 
one mistake ; for, he makes Sir Roserr 
Pret say, “‘ that Canning was an honest 
“« Minister, till the great Whig lords 
* joined him and corrupted him.” | Sir 
. Rosert Pret could not have said this. 
It was Pitt of whom I spoke; for, as 
to the frothy fool, Cannine, I never 
ascribed to him any principle at all, in 
the whole course of my life. 

I conclude with requesting my 
readers to go through all these speeches 
with attention, not forgetting the 
curious projects of Mr. Auexanper 
Barinc. They will see, that all.is in 
a state of mental commotion; they will ) 
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see, that the Ministers ; 
but the old reliance ; ve { pens 
ter of accidents ; and they will See that 
that chapter is so ample that no 
can tell what may happen even belon 
the end of this present. session:of Par. 
liament, For my own part I am (uite 
satisfied, that there is no remedy fur 
the evils and dangers of the country 
but that of cutting down its expenditure 
as nearly as possible to the standard of 
179%. As to the way of doing this; 
to make distinct propositions upon th 
subject, would, in the present state of 
things, be totally unavailing; and, 
therefore, all that one can do is, ty 
bring forward such matters as tous 
naturally, when the people understand 
them, tend to produce such an effect 
upon the minds of the people, as will 
ultimately induce them to act wisely, 
and for the good of themselves aod 
their country. 

I read in the papers of to-day, that 
Sir Francis Burperr, while he a 
mitted the existence of distress in the 
country, said, “‘ that he believed the 
‘ working people to be much better fed 
‘“‘ and clothed than they had been ja 
“ some time before!” At this Lon 
Stormont expressed his surprise; and 
Mr. Meruven, one of the members 
for Wiltshire, in answer to Sir Rossst 
Peet and Mr. Povcxerr Txowsos, 
said, ‘* that he knew many instances 
“ young men working in the country je 
“two and sixpence a week ; and thal 
“ this was only a sample of the distros 
‘© which existed.”” One such statemet 
as this, coming from such authori 
and arising out of personal observatio® 
made in the.very finest and most pr 
ductive county of all England, 's W 
a million of volumes of tables ® 
the consumption of tea, coffee, sg% 
and tobacco. It was, more than ® 
answer to all the volumes of ae 
that was uttered on the other side ; 
it had this rare merit in it, 
shawed that there was one lan 
in England, who had a head to 
stand what was the true criterion 
misery or happiness of - the in 
people,.who had a heart: under ho 
to feel for their sufferings, and W 
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od sense and the courage not to 
F this terrific fact to be disguised 


m the House. 


Wma. COBBETT. 


—————————— TT 


ss OF THE COUNTRY.—THE 
ey CURRENCY. 


ord AtHogP said, that he thought the 
ion of the hon. Member for Whitehaven 
| better-be brought forward in a substunta- 
state than as an amendment on the order 
the day. He was disposed to treat the hon. 
stleman’s proposition with every respect, 
J was quite ready to give way to him. 
{r. M. Arrwoop then rose to bring forward 
motion, but, owing to the tone in which he 
oke, the hon. Member was very imperfectly 
rd in the gallery. He commenced by 
tiug, that ever since he had enjoyed the 
pour of a seat in Parliament, he had thought 
his duty, on every practicable occasion, to 
Il the attention of the House to the condi- 
» of the productive, middle, and lower 
sses, and to ask for inquiry as to how far 
y had been or were likely to be affected by 
monetary system established at the termi- 
ion of the war. The inquiries which he 
i others had originated bad not availed to 
uce the legislature to adopt what, he felt 
rsuaded, was the only proper course ; nor, 
regretted to add, had the calamities of 
hteen years, and our sudden alteroations of 
perity and distress (the former brief, the 
ter more lasting in their duration), been 
ficient to direct attention to the subject of 
f monetary system upon fixed or proper 
nciples. He maintained the necessity of a 
heral inquiry into the state of the country, 
th a view to ascertain the effects of the cur- 
icy in producing the distress, difficulty, and 
ubarrassment which now pressed upon the 
ous orders of the community. He knew 


suments other than had been before urged 
himself and others, but the arguments ard 
‘ements formerly adduced now carried with 
em the testimony of time and experience, 
came upon us confirmed by continued 
ering and calamity, and by a growing 
Hviction of a mistaken policy having been 
opted. The vain declamations and erro- 
ous theories on the strength of which in- 
iry had been objected to, would now at least 
marked by the reputation derived from 
Cticalexperience. It was therefore with a 
ire of confidence such as he had not pre- 
usly felt, and with a better hope for the 
ht? that he should propose the motion 
which he should have the honour to con- 





thei ody of men more dis 
we Own individual judgments than the 


mers of any former House. (Hear), In 


to act , 


votes to the party to which they belonged, and | 


of giviug up their judgments to a considerable 
exteut to the great political leaders of the 
ro This principle did not prevail at present. 
(Hear). He discussed not the advantage 
or disadvantage of the change, be it for 
good or for evil; the present Administration 
had effected it, and he repeated, that he 
now saw a disposition in individual mem- 
bers to act on their individual judgments, 
aod not to surrender to party a power es 
them on behalf of their country. (Hear). 
Members now looked less to the ties of party 
than to their responsibility to their constitu- 


ents. The principle applied to this more than . 


to any other question,—the leaders of either 
party had always heard with reluctance of the 
calamities of the country, and in reference to 
the monetary system they hadin an evil haur 
committed their political characters to a 
system which had paralysed industry, in- 
creased all the burdens of the country, and 
added immeasurably to our distresses and dif- 
ficulties. Both parties had joined in opposi- 


‘tion to an inquiry of the nature of that now 


suggested, and he did not wonder at the fact ; 
they had only acted as men similarly circum, 
stauced would ever continue to act, their 


judgments having been biassed, aud their po- . 


litical ¢haracters pledged to a particular 
course. He would proceed to state what that 
condition of the country was which he pro- 
posed to establish by an examination before a 
committee, and which, he contended, de- 
manded such an investigation; but before 
doing so, he would advert to the grounds on 
which, on previous occasions, inquiries of this 
kind had been required and resisted. To 
complaiu of the calamities of the people was 


at all times disagreeable, and Ministers, of . 


whatever party, heard such complaints with 
reluctance. There was no stage of distress, 
however great, within the last 20 years, which 
had not been at first denied. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex was never waptiog on such oc- 
casions to say that, although not a merchant, 
he had made inquiries among merchants, and 
could say that there existed a great deal of 
prosperity in the country, and if we waiteda 


little longer we should see more. ‘* Wait,’”- 


the hon. Member would say, “till the Bank 


aud East India questions shall have been set- . 


tled, and you will see the result in increased 
prosperity.” But that was not all; Ministers. 
produced columns of figures from the Excise, 


Customs, and Exchequer, showing the flou-. 


rishing state of our imports and exports, 
and proving arithmetically that not only, 
was it impossible that there could be any 

distress, but that the fact was we must be in a, 
state of considerable prosperity. (Hear, and 
a laugh). He recollected that a statement of. 


heme ne a peoguised in the present House of | the number of dealers in wine who had taken. 


out licenses within a certain period had once. 
been brought forward, with a view to. ; 


| the | rity of the. trade and the couatry 
er Houses, there exitted among the ‘it vaatae® 


ng that the number of licenses. 


. appeari of 
§ 4 principle of surrendering their been doubled. But another table proved 
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the quantity of wine consumed had diminish- 
ed, while the number of dealers had increased ; 
so ‘that here wasa proof of calamity instead of 
prosperity. Statements of a like nature had 
revailed in Parliament, but they were heard 
in the country with amazement and indigua- 
tion ; and it was such statements that bad for- 
feited the Parliament, and the Ministers that 
resorted to them, the confidence of. the coun- 
try, and precipitated their fall. The noble 
Lord opposite, however, had admitted that 
great distress existed amongst the people ; 
and Earl Grey declared that if, in the midst 
of peace, distress generally prevailed in the 
country, instead: of that prosperity which 
might reasonably be expected, there remain- 
ed bat one duty for Parliament to perform— 
namely, to iastitate an, examination, the most 
searchieg and extensive, into the conditiou 
of sueiety, with @ view to the discovery of 
every cause of distress and embarrass- 
ment of every kivd; the whole state of 
the country must be investigated, in order to 
establish whence proceeded the distress which 
prevailed after and in a period of profound 
eace, (Hear). The voble Chancellor of the 
Feacheneer introduced his budgeton the ground 
that itmight possibly prevent this motion. He 
asked the House whether they saw any grounds 
in.the financial statement of the noble Lord 
for withdrawing the present motion, at a time 
whem it appeared that taxes were no longer 
aid’ out of profits but capital? The nuble 
Lord also desired that the motion of the hon. 
Member for Londun (Sir J. Key) on the as- 
sessed taxes should be postpoued till after the 
budget, doubtless in the hope that the shop- 
keepers of the metropolis should be satisfied 
with his proposition of Friday night. The 
shopkeepers represented that, without bank- 
ruptcy, they were unable to pay the taxes in 
question. The noble Lord met this by the 
statement, that if those taxes were re 
the condition of the country would be but 
little different from their own. That answer 
might satisfy the country or not: but he asked 
if that were the condition of things after 18 
‘years of peace, which ought to have recruited 
oar resourees, whether it was not necessary 
for the representatives of the people to inquire 
into the cause of the calamity. The noble 
Lord showed them a revenue of 50,000,000/., 
but declared that the safety of the state, and 
the ation of national credit, prevented 
reductions than he had offered; after 
which he retained only an insignificant sur- 
-of 500,000/. He asked the hon. Member 
Essex whether that was a reasonable sur- 
phus for the security of the state and the pre- 
servation of credit. He would assume a di- 
mioution in the revenue—what bt be the 
consequence? What would be the conse- 
quences of rk amr taro to pay the interest 
of the debt with money ? Would they 
—— from oe He would take the no- 
Lord from the present to a precedi 
The were now paying 50,000,000l. of 
taxes. difficulty, with decreasiog capital, 
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with increasing want and crime; b 
was not remote when, without dim. 
complaint, without decreasing, butte 
creasing capital, with decreasing panneran: 
(the noble Lord seemed to doubt this hee ad 
refer him to the statement of a right rev a: 
late 1 corroboration of the assertion “# om 
peated, with decreasing pauperism the people 
paid 78,000 ,0002. of taxes. He referred wo the 
period at the close of the late war- a War 
which euded in the cotapletion of every ubject 
for the aecomplishment of which it bad been 
undertaken, and not in consequence of the 
poverty of the country. If he showed to the 
House that the country after 18 years of repose 
broke down under the payment of 56,000 00g, 
of taxes, having previonsly paid 73,000,000. 
without inconvenience, did he not make out 
grounds for inquiring into the causes of a 
state of things so auomalous? (Hear). How 
stuod the numbers of the people at the 
two periods? He would put the year's pu 
pulation returns with the corresponding 
year’s financial returns. We paid in 1915 
76,240,000/. in taxes, exclusive of the ev 
pense of collection ; in 1814 the amount was 
77 ,000,000/. ; and in 1813, 73,000,000/. (So we 
understood the hon. Gentleman, but his state 
ment of figures, as well as his speecli geue- 
rally, was exceedingly indistinct.) Put by 
the side of this amount of taxation the popu 
lation in 1815, it was 18,700,000. What was 
the amount of the population of J831? 
24,000,000. Thus it appeared that the lesser 
number paid with ease 78,000,000/. of taxes, 
aud that the greater number could not pay, 
without distress, 50,000,000/. He should be 
content, perhaps, to rest his motion on this 
statement alone. He knew that, accordivg 
to the school of certain political philosophers, 
increase of population was in itself a proof of 
increasing means of subsistence,—that it cut 
stituted prosperity. He should not enter 100 
any question of abstract philosophy. It had 
been the misfortune of our day that we 
been induced to apply abstract doctrines ( 
much to practical affairs (hear), the well-be 
ing of which was made to depend on the que 
tion whether the philosophers were right of 
wrong. The hon. Member here entered in 
a statement of the amount of eal 
tions at various periods, since the peace, 
the cause before referred to prevented vs from 
giving it with any hope of accuracy. He pr 
finance mr 
ceeded to state, that whenever 4 oy 
nister had a reduction of taxatiogs 
was always stated that the Exchequer a 
not be a loser to:the full amount oF ods 
i e reas . 
Siva, in consequence Te rhat calculation, 
rigct 
y dings nue state 
in the 


ut the time 
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» his details. His conclusion yee 
s, that though the population had during 
t time increased nearly one-fourth, its 
wer of consuming the necessaries and com- 
; of life had only increased about one- 
th, During that period of 18 years there 
been a period—a period before we had re- 
cted our monetary system—when the coun- 
and all classes im it, were rapidly ad- 
xing in the career of prosperity. ‘There 
s, during that time, @ period of growing 
sperity and wealth throughout the country, 
there had been, during those 18 years, some 
ars of a prosperity as general, and as much 
rked by an increase iu Our commerce and 
de, as any that had been known in the 
izhtest eras of this country’s history. The 
wount of the revenue in 1825 exceeded by 
700,000/. the amount of the revenue in 1823. 
1824 the revenue had increased above that 
1423 by 3,600,000/., and in 1825 it had in- 
ased to the amount of 7,700,000. It might 
said, no doubt, that the close of the year 
125 was a period of calamity. (Hear). That 
amity was attributable to the speculations 
the merchants and fundholders, but it 
ould be absurd to attribute it to a circum- 
auce which occurred during the same pe- 
o,—namely, an increased consumption of 
p necessaries and comforts of life, and an 
reased activity of trade and commerce on 
¢ part of the great body of the people. Dur- 
g that year there had been an undoubted in- 
ase of trade, and of the profits of trade, 
hongst the mass of the population ; but it 
buld be idle to attribute to the speculations 
the great community of producers and eon- 
nersacalamity which was solely attributable 
the speculations of a number of merchants 
dfundholders, He would now go to another 
riod during those eighteen years, which was 
vested of all question of speculation—he 
erred tothe year 1818. Allowing for the 
‘s taken off and the taxes imposed during 
three years ending in 1818, there had been 
' inerease in the revenue of 11,900,000. in 
course of that time, showing a propor- 
uate increase in the power of the people 
er the consumption of the necessaries and 
annelne of life. It was worse than 
* ery to pretend, therefore, that the dis- 
H.. the country was not coanected with 
: age that had taken place in our mone- 
pl . — and it would be an insult to the 
say, th = Were suffering under that distress, 
at i it was not oneofthe bounden and 
hire ee duties of that House to in- 
ferin ofsuch a cause as the distress and 
me of the country. The present House 
gard ta ut, Stood im a different situation with 
inh ont people to the last House of Com- 
ni, *8Y former House of Commons. 
rte pete Seventeen years that had el 
sng 1@ dissolution of the last House of Com- 
rca cessive administrations had endea- 
“red to rival each other in their ‘boasted 
‘ons of the burdens of the people; but 





‘wered himself, it was quite impossible to | while, on the one hand, for what they had 


/opealy done in relieving the burdens of the 


people, they claimed the public applause and 
gratitude, the House of Commons was, on 
the other hand, all the time employed in si- 
lently imposing stil greater burdens on the 
people by increasing the value of the currency. 
He would therefore put it to the Members of 
the present House of Commons, whether the 
time was not come when they should effec- 
tually apply themselves to that which had 
been sv lovg neglected by their predecessors, 
to the institution of a thorough inquiry into 
the real causes of thedistresses of the peuple ; 
he would put it to them whether the time had 
not come when they should endeavour to re- 
trace the steps of former Parliaments, asc! 
‘thereby to relieve the labouring and produc. 
tive classes frum their present state of sutier- 
ing and distress. The question was, whether 
it would not. be a measure consistent with 
good faith and honesty (cries of hear, hear), 
—the only basis he admitted of legislation, 
to increase the power of the people to endure 
their burdens. He would appeal to the con- 
sistency of those Gentlemen who had uttered 
that cheer to vote: with him for this inquiry. 
He would engage to demonstrate, if that in- 
quiry should be granted, that that was the 
only means left to them for effectually re- 
lieving the burdens of the people. If they 
had iocreased those burdens, as he would 
contend that they had done, by the altera- 
tion which they had made in the value of 
money, they had, on the other hand, by the 
same measure, increased the amount of pay- 
ments made to those who received salaries out 
of the taxes. (Hear). The salaries of all 
those who were paid out of the public Ex- 
chequer had been thus increased without 
any additional claim in the way of ser- 
vices on their parts, and the manifest du 

of the House, if it found that it could 
not increase the people’s power of bear- 
ing their burdens in the manner he had 
stated, was to proceed at once to reduce those 
burdens, by reducing the payments made out 
of the Exchequer for the public establish- 
ments, and for the salaries of the public ser 
vants, to an extent proportionate to the in- 
crease that had taken place in the Value of 
money. It would be vain to endeavour to 
evade such a course—justice er it, 
and necessity would enforce it, he con- 
clusion which he had drawn was_a correct 
one {and he challenged inquiry, on the sub- 
ject), the position he maintained was this— 
that the change which had been made in our 
monetary system had spread distress univer- 
sally amon all classes of the community, 
He would appeal to those best acquainted with 


since that change bad been made,those interests 
had not been progressively sinking deeper and 
deeper into difficulties, distress,’ and embar~ 
rassments. To begin with the fist and most 
i t of terests—the landed 

¢ would that thé 





1s would not be denied, he-was sure; 


the different interests of the country, whether - 
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proprietor of the land, and the labourer who ' If the noble Lord would ho 


tilled it, formed a most important branch of 
the national wealth and prosperity ; that with 
their prosperity the prosperity of the country 
was materially connected ; and that it might 
be safely and justly concluded, when the landed 
interest prospered the country at large was in 





a state of prosperity. (Hear). He had heard 


in that House upon different occasions two | 


different assertions with regard to the landed 
interest, coming, tov, rather incousistently 
from the same parties, and often uttered by 
them upon the same occasion. He had often 
heard it said in that House that the landlords 
should reduce their reuts, and he had heard it 
as often asserted by the same parties, that the 
rent of land had been reduced to a level with 
the prices of agricultural produce. Undoubt- 
edly, the advocates of public faith, they who 
so strenuously stickled for the inviolable 
maintenance of the contracts made with the 
public creditor, had no right to call upon the 
landlords to abandon their interests—to give 
up their contracts. He for one entertained no 
respect for the consistency of those whe would | 
on the one side bolster up the public faith, 
and who thus, oa the other, utterly disregard- 
ed the faith of our previous contracts, A 
general reduction of the rents of the country | 
to a level of the rents in 1792 would, if it took 
place, produce a complete confiscation of the 





property of the proprietors of a great portion 
of the land of England. ‘The taxes in 1792 | 
amounted to 14,009,000/., and they were at 
present more than 50,000,000/. The same 
rents that would not at present, under the ex- | 
isting pressure of taxation, keep open the door 
of the landed proprietor, would be sufficient 
in 1792 to maintain him in dignity and splen- 
dour. Again, it should be borne in mind that 
land was generally encumbered in divers ways 
with various engagements, such as mort- 
gages, family settlements, &c., most of which 
had been probably laid upon it previous to the 
passing of the law for altering the currency, 
and yet the advocates for the maintenance of 
the public faith demanded that tie landlords 
should under such circumstances, reduce 
their rents to the level of 1792,—they required 
forsooth, that the landed proprietors should 
be the only class in the country to give up 
their legal claims, to relinquish that which 
the law and their contracts. gave them, 
aud that they should set an example 
which would not be followed by any, other 
class of the community, and the effect. of 
whichjwould be the entire and complete con- 
fiscation of every shilling of their property. 
But the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), 
had told them that rents had been already re- 
duced: that they had been reduced to the 
level of the reduction in the price of agricul- 
tural produce, and that a relaxation iu the 
monetary system, which would increase. the 
price of that produce would be productive 
of injustice, abd was uncalled for aud unne-. 
cessary. Now he (Mr, Attwood) would be 





Goutent to rest his case upon that single fact. 
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‘ ! Dour him with 4; 
candid attention, he would engage to iter 


this fact to his satisfaction, that rents had nog 
failen in proportion to the fall that had taker 
place in the value of agricultural produce 
He was aware that at former periods, and upoe 
former occasions, when the Manufacturer 
were suffering under peculiar distress, they 
and others called out for that which he re. 
garded as another species of confiscatiog of 
the property of the landed interest, namely, , 
repeal of the corn-laws. (Hear), He alluded 
however, now, to another species of confists, 
tion of that property which was in actu 
operation. If this inquiry should be granted 
he would engage to prove that a confiscation 
of the property of the landed interest was os 
cessarily consequent upon the fall of price 
produced by the change in our monetary sys. 
tem ; that that change was not yet complete; 
that it was every hour in operation; thati 
was progressively confiscating the property 
throughout the country ; that we might, if w 
wished, rescue the people from ruin, by giving 
a relaxation of the monetary system, to wha 
extent he would not say, so as to afford an in 
crease uf meaus to the farmer to meet bis eo 
gagements; and that nothing but a tou 
Gisregard of national faith and of sound 
tional policy would induce them to refuse it, 
What was the present state of the agricultunl 
interest? He would just refer them to the 
report recently laid before the House from the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the poor-laws for some pregoant ev 
dence upon that point. Those commissiouers 
had in the first instauce distributed a circulat 
of questions t& the different overseers avd 
churchwardens throughout the country. One 
of those questions was, ‘ Has agriculturdl 
capital increased or diminished in your neigh 
bourhood?”” Upwards of 2,000 answers bat 
been obtained from 18 counties. From the 
county of Cornwall there were 17 08 
stating that agricultural capital bad — 
four that it had diminished, aud five that it) 
centinued stationary ; audinthe instancewhert 
it was mentioned as ,having increased, it ¥* 
noticed that there had been either one or two 
good harvests. With the exception, —— 
of the county of Cornwall, and of a — 
® 
Wales from which there had been ya 
returns, with those two exceptions, the unio" 
answer from the whole of the other 16 coum 
: : ital had dim 
ties was, that agricultural capi es 
nished. The fact. was, that the eae 
which had been made in the value of monet 
had not as yet produced its rey 
though they were told that that 2 ‘ 
as to the price of, agricultural _ ‘ool 
was at that moment in progress, andt t 
way of arresting the further progres ded ise 
canfiscation of the property of the la» move? 
terest consisted in relaxing our preseb' infic- 
tary system. If we did not do 9, a 
tion of our present monetary system Wr, 
productive of a confiscation and p!v0 tbe 


equalled in its extent by avy recorded i 
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th his wry of the civilized world. It would not|the country, together with every man cone 
bls euied that the agricultural interest was at} nected with him, they would not establish 


id Dot 


‘avolved in the deepest distress. Was 








tranquillity in Ireland. ‘The power which 


taken Mtoe the passing of the bill to which| that hon. and learned Member exercised in 
cee, name of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robt. | Ireland, the kind of ‘ divided empire” which 
Upoa ') was attached? Did they before that; he held with the King’s representative 
tureny | passed hear of the strides of pauperism | there, was not the cause, it was only one of the 
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y of landed property. 


Its 


ughout the agricultural districts of this | effects of the disturbauces that prevailed in 
utry 2 Was there any talk at that period of | Ireland—disturbances that arose from genc= 
distress of the landlords, of the destruc-|real aod overwhelming distress, Let them 


of agricultural capital, of the ruin of the 
ners, and of the dangers that threatened 
security of all landed property? Was 
re auy one then to say that such evils were 
existence, that they were attributable to 
pour-laws, aud to propose, therefore, that 
mmission should be appointed to inquire 

the abuses that were said to have grown 
in the administration of those laws? He 
ited the House to inquire into the real 
ses that had produced such distress. The 
prelaws bad existed in this country for up- 
rds of two centuries before any one had 
ibuted to them a tendency to destroy the 
icultural labourers, or to lessen the secu- 
They had been 
ablished for 150 years before the revenue 
lected under them amounted to 600,0002., 

le now called upou the House to insti- 
¢ au inquiry which would set at rest 
question wheiher now for the first time we 
nd that those laws, for giving the poor man 
ight to subsistence, tended to destroy the 
lepeudence of the labourer, and the security 
the landed interest. ‘There were no poor- 
sin Ireland, and yet he would ask was the 
cultural interest better off in that country 
uitwas inthis? (Hear). They certainly 
plied a different remedy to the distress in 
land, for they had been six weeks engaged 
discussing a bill for putting down disturb- 
es that arose from mere distress. It would 
wiser for the House to inquire into the 
wer of removing the causes of that distress 
0 resort to the vulgar policy of putting 
wa by force disturbances that they knew 
re the consequences of a measure that had 
vduced general distress in both countries. 
ine mumittee of last year appointed te in- 
re Into the disturbances in the Queen's 
nty had made a report which had failen as 


dead letter to the ground, but that report 


nt , 
diued valuable evidence as to the distress, 


the causes of distress, in Ireland. Any 


who had listened to their debates on the 


sh Coercion Bill would have imagined that 
OP prays of Whitefeet had been the 
ae the disturbances in [reland, yet uei- 
: combinations of Whi'efeet ur Terry 
~ o— conduct of the hon. and learned 
re or Dublin, nor the agitation of the 
question, nor the agitation ahout tithes, 

en the cause of those d.sturbances. 


ear), 4 5 
ae "'. @ Curious fact, that the hon. 





but remedy that distress, let them but afford 
the means of contentment aud happiness to 
the Irish people, aud the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s power over a starving aud «t 
present almost desperate population, wou'd 
altogether vanish. The evidence ia this repor’, 
full as it was of details as to the causes of dis= 
turbances in Ireland, such as high rents, low 
wages, want of employment, &c., might, 
mutato nomine, be regarded as a faithful pic- 
ture of the state of the agricultural population 
of this country. The hon, Gentleman here 
quoted largely from the evidence given by Mr, 
Singleton, the Rev. Mr. O'Connor, and other 
witnesses before the committee on the state of 
the Queen’s county, as to the causes of the 
disturbances in Ireland, and proceeded to — 
that the cause of those disturbances was dis- 
tress,—a distress produced generally through- 
out Ireland and England by the passing of 
Peel’s bill in 1819. ‘They had evidence taken 
before a committee of that House in 1818 on 
the poor-laws, as to the distress which pre- 
vailed in the agricultural districts, but no= 
thing was then done ; and it happened that ia 
1830, even in England, they had agricultural 
disturbances. Special commissions were sent 
to put them down, 5,000 Englishmeo were 
taken up as prisoners, 1,800 of whom were 
tried, and of those 700 were punished in 
various ways. The hon. Gentleman here re- 
ferred to the evidence giveu before that com- 
mittee in 1826, to show the state of distress 
into which the agricultural population of 
England had been thrown in cousequence, as 
he contended, of the restriction of the cur- 
rency in 1819. To the want of employment, 
he repeated, the disturbances ia Ireland were 
to be attributed. They were iutimately 
connected with the operation of the monetary 
system. He could not leave the question of 
the «distress which overwhelmed the agricul- 
tural labouring population of England with- 
out pressing on the attention of the House the 
deep importance of that subject, and copjur- 
ing them to be careful, lest, in oe 
that population, they sacrificed the bulwar 

of the country. To what excesses had distress 
driven them! How greatly had their charac- 
ters been altered! They had been seen to 
destroy the property of their employers— 
those ot whose interests used formerly 
to be identified with that of their masters. 
Who could estimate the degradation to wh'ch 


Member's vame was vot men-| they must be reduced when they were driven 





ingle iustance in this evidence. to such acts of useless violence? He would 


‘, that if they were to banish the | how advert to the state of another iaterest, 
‘arned Gentleman to-morrow from the second in importance— he meant the 
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shipping interest. In 1832 the ship-owners at 
the differeut sea-ports drew up a memorial, in 
which they described the dreadful condition 
to which they were reduced. In that me- 
morial they pointed out the detrimental 
effects of the diminution of capital. They 
fyndly hoped that the attention of the re- 
formed Parliament would be fixed upon their 
complaints, and that when that House met 
some steps would be taken to improve their 
suffering condition. The representatives of 
the people were intrusted with the office of 
relieving the distresses of the people; they 
would be jndged of by the decision to which 
they came on the present question, and by it 
would they secure or forfeit the confidehce of 
the country. The commercial property of 
England was not now what it was in former 
days; its interests were not equally well pro- 
vided for, and it was undergoing a constant 
and steady depreciation. He spoke in the 
presence of individuals who would correct him 
if he were wrong, and he contended that this 
depreciation was owing to the monetary sys- 
tem—that system the foundations of which 
were now giving way under their feet. (Hear, 
hear). He spoke also iv the presence of 
many gentlemen connected with the mercan- 
tile interest, and he asked them whether that 
great mart of trade and commerce, the Royal 
Exchange of Loudon, contained one-third of 
the opulent ship-owners who used to frequent 
it before the unfortunate changes were iutro- 
duced into the monetary svstem. He now 
came to consider another great manufacturiug 
iuterest—the iron trade. In the memorial 
which was drawn up by the iron manufac- 
turers ig 1831, it was stated that ever since 
the panic of 1825 there had been a contioual 
depression of prices; that every expedient 
had been tried tv sustain the declining state 
of trade witheut success, and that all con- 
nected with it were reduced to the greatest 
possible distress. Behold the consummation 
of the monetary sys‘em complete! Were 
they prepared to coutinue that system, or in 
attempting to alter it would they allow them- 
selves to be deterred by dreams of private 
spoliation and public robbery? Another 
great manufacturing interest — the cotton 
trade—was also equally implicated in the ge- 
neral suffering occasioned (he contended) by 
the operation of the monetary system. It 
had been said, and truly said, by bis noble 
relative, that at the present moment the 
property in cotton was almost altogether 
upsalable, aod that the manufacture 
of that commodity could no longer be 
carried on with success. He thought, 
when be considered the great, the prevailing 
distress, that avy man was excusable who 
brought under the notice of the House the 
common sufferings of the people; but he 
could find uo excase for those who pretended 
to deny the existence of that suffering, or 
disavow the general distress. Allusion had 
been made tu the distress at present existing 
in France, but it was a melancholy fact which 
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would lead them to determine which coup 
possessed the greatest portion of distress, 
The French Government, however, hadithoughe 
proper to send over a comwmissioner to this 
country to ascertain to which country the 
preponderance adhered, and that commis. 
sioner was represented to have said, tha 
though in many parts of England he bad 
witnessed appalling scenes of human misery, 
yet until be visited Sunderland he did put 
conceive it possible that human nature could 
have existed under such au accumulatiog of 
distress and privation as he found pressing og 
the population of that county. (Hear, hear), 
But further inquiry would have convinced 
him that such a height of human sufferiug 
was bot confined to one county. In 1424 four. 
fifths of the population of Manchester were in 
the practice of receiving parochial relief. | 
was idle to ascribe these effects to the inven- 
tion of power-looms. The introduction of 
that species of machinery had not, he was 
satisfied, interfered in apy genera! way with 
the demand for labour. He would now allude 
to what he considered another proof of the 
baneful effects of the~present monetary 
system, and that was the increase in the 
number of criminal committals, That in- 
crease would be found to have kept pace with 
the progress of that system, and the returns 
which in 1814 were confined to hundreds, 
amounted, after a progressive increase, 1 
twenties of thousands in 1832. Were these 
facts which ovght to be contemplated wilt 
apathy ? It was upon these grounds, then, he 
submitted to the House his proposition for 
inquiry. He believed, firmly believed, that 
our monetary system was inseparably cor 
nected with the extreme and general distress 
he had instanced, counected with it in all it 
branches. He believed this, because he found 
‘hat every interest in the country had expe 
rienced an improvement apon a relaxation ot 
the system, and a corresponding depress 
whenever it was called into full vigour, and 
that distress Lad been steadily apart he 
resent extremity ever Since the prisel 
‘hich were adopted in 1819 had beev called 
into full operation by subsequent measure 
What was the immediate cause of that 4 
tress ? That the circulating mediam was 
contracted for the market, and that see 
quently that labour could not get a aeabape 
nerating price. Its increase was BY” 
sisteut with the increased productiveness 
the country. Convinced of these omy 
therefore conjured the House not — “ 
Ministers to meet his motion by wi, | 
would call a mockery. Did they vot 
did they not know that the —, 
country was intimately connected wi 
inonetary system? (Hear, hear): that’ it 
wished for was inquiry, avd when ht to8 
quiry bad been instituted aud ad ioe 
conclusion, the House would have to ned cot? 
how far that system could be on faith 
sistently with the ation of pu tended 
and justic», He would submit to no pre 
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nvestigation — no mockery of an inquiry. 
e was at aloss to discover what obstacle was 
s the way of such an inquiry; what obstacle 
ould there, in trath, be with the representa- 
ives of the people on such a subject? It 
affected every branch of the manufacturing, 
anded, and commercial interests : and would 
e reformed Parliament allow inquiry to be 
topped for the sake of any particular interest 
hile distress was so crying aud general? 
aquiry was not only a rational and consistent 
seasure, but demanded by the present dif- 
‘culties of the country, aad apparently con- 
Méucive to its safety. Let the House look at 
he system itself; let them consider the foun- 
lation on which it stands. The Bank of 
ugland had the task assigned it of providing 
he supply of gold, and of converting into 
old the entire of paper which it issued. To 
he Bank, then, belonged the power of 
letermining the quautity of the circulating 
edium. While its profits were increasing 
srough the means of the iucreasing circula- 
ion, the Bauk directors looked on with 
pathy ; but when the panic occurred, they 
eccame alarmed for their own safety, though 
he sufferings of the people could not move 
hem, The bane of these fluctuations in the 
ystem was the detrimental effect they pro- 
ucedon commercial confidence. Before the 
ilure of the bankers only 1,300,000/. of gold 
ere deposited ia the Bank. This small sum 
asto meet all the liabilities, amounting to 
¥,100,000/., to which that establishment, as 
¢ Government organ, was subjected. Those 
,000,000/., it should be borne in miuad, 
hight be demanded in gold on the occasion 
a panic, and it was not every day they 
mud expect to light upon so lucky aud un- 
pected au incident as the finding of a box 
ll. notes. On that occasion they were 
ved by the very instrument which they 
ished to destroy. The hou. Member who 
4s very indistinctly heard during the whole 
: ~ speech up to this period, continued to 
= jor some time longer in a toue which 
‘S aimost inaudible. We heard him ex- 
hy bope that the right hon. Member tor 
uworth would lend bis powerful aid to 
daded cent which he had in view, and 
ve o bee ’ met n . bar that a select com- 
general at aoe to inquire into the State 
inies as s 67 aud embarrassment which 
ise ete 1€ various orders of the people, 
b ebtentiod 4 —— has been occasioned by 
ere i. the present monetary system ; 
iesi on on of the effect produced by that 
mmerce of On a, aud 
dition of the — Kingdom, and oa the 
ses,” \Cheseeee and productive 
Lo at = 
maby ges said, that he did not differ 
u. Member as to the importance of 
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) ouse, nor as to its bein 
cae that it should be brou t upde? thelr 
t pon th wnt the hon. Member should 
the House to decide ‘whether they 
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‘were prepared to stand by the present system 
(loud cheers) ,—whether they were prepared to 
stand by the system on which all the contracts 
of the country depended, or whether, on the 
otherhand,they were prepared (touse the words 
of the hon. Member), to adopt a course of con- 
fiscation and robbery. (Cheers). He thought 
the hon. Member, entertaining the opinions 
which he did, was perfectly right in bringi 
the question forward ; aud he (Lord Althorp 
was not sorry, at least, that he had given a 
reformed House of Commons an opportunity 
of coming to a decision upon it; but if he 
might be allowed to offer any criticism upon 
the occasion, he would say, that the hon. 
Member had not gone quite straightforward 
enough to the result. He did not mean to 
complain of the mode in which the hon, Mem- 
ber had brought the question forward, be- 
cause, undoubtedly, be had most candidly, 
throughout the whole of his speech, avowed 
that his object was to obtain an alteration of 
the currency. He had, however, abstained 
from stating in what mode that object was to 
be effected. He had abstained from stating to 
what degree he would carry the alteration, 
and he had entirely abstained from stating the 
consequences which would result from it. 
(Hear, hear). The hoo. Member evidently 
contemplated a depreciation of the curreuacy, 
—iundeed, no part of his argumeut would have 
any common sense in it if that were not the 
object which he had in view ; but he had not 
stated how it was to be effected. At various 
periods different propositions had beev brought 
forward, all ultimately having this object in 
view; but the hon. Member’s proposition dif- 
fered from every one of them iu this respect— 
that it might be adopted, he said, quite con- 
sistently with the maintenance of public faith. 
Did the hon. Member seem to say that there 
should be a great issue of paper-money unac- 
companied by any other measure? Was that 
the mode in which he proposed to raise prices 
without a breach of public faith? (Hear, 
hear). ‘They had had experience of such a 
proceeding. What must necessarily be the 
consequence of it? If the amount of currency 
in circulation were augmented, there was no 
question that the value of money would be 
less than it was before the augmentation took 
place; and if the sovereign bore a less value 
in this country than it did in other countries, 
the cunsequence would be that gold would be 
sent abroad ; then would come a run upon the 
Bank, which must either suddenly contract 
its issues or stop payment, or obtain a Bank 
Restriction Act. (Hear, hear). It was impos- 
sible that any gentleman who had turned his 
attention to the subject, should nut see that 
the state of things which he had described 
must be the necessary consequence of increas~- 
ing the amount of circulatiun by an issue of 
paper unaccompanied by any other measure. 
To a Bank Restriction Act ow must come 
under soch cireumstances. The hou, Member 
had truly stated, that great distress had pre- 





vailed im the country of late years; but-he 
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might have gone further back. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that no distress ex- 
isted previously to 1819. The greatest possible 
distress existed before that period. ‘The re- 
medy, however, which the hon. Member pro- 
posed for the present distress was to destroy 
the foundation on which contracts depended, 
aud to set them at once afloat; to place in the 
hands of an irresponsible body the power of 
saying how much every man in the country 
should be worth ; of impoverishing oue set of 
men and enriching another; in short, of intro- 
ducing indescribable confusion into all! the 
transactions of society. Hecould hardly sup- 
pose it possible that the hon. Member, with 
the knowledge and experience which he pos- 





sessed upon this subject, would advocate a 
Bank Restriction Act. The hon. Member pro- ' 
posed to find erpployment for the labouring 
population by altering the standard of value; 
but he (Lord Althorp) really could not see 
how traasferring a certain portion of the pro- 
perty of one class of the inhabitants of this 
country to another could increase. the means 
of employing labourers, (Hear). All he knew 
was, that the labouring class in such a pro- 
cess was always the first to suffer. (Cheers), 
Wages did not adapt themselves to au altera- 
tion in the value of money quite so quickly as 
other things. The workman would continue 
to work for the same wages, whilst the price 
of every article he consumed would go on 
augmenting. This was known to be the case 
under the Bank Restriction Act. (Hear, hear). 
The hon. Member appeared to think that the 
poor-laws were inpoxious up to 1814; but he 
(Lord Althorp) had always dated the com- 
mencement of the present unfortunate state 
of the poor-law question from the period of 
the war. Duriog the famine of 1800 many 
persons were thrown.on the poer-rates, who 
thereby lost their feelings of independence, 
which they never afterwards regained, and 
this state of things continued during the whole 
course of the Bank restriction. To say that 
the ill effect of the poor-laws was not expe- 
rienced till the commeucement of the peace, 
was to contradict the experience of every per- 
son who was old enough to remember an 
antecedent period. The hon. Member said 
that it would be a mere mockery to grant a 
committee to inquire into the distress of the 
country if the question of the currency were 
excluded from their consideration. However 
that might be, he certainly would not consent 
to have such a question referred to a coni- 
mittee, although the adoption of the amend- 
ment with which he should conclude would 
not preclude the House from agreeing to the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into 
he condition of the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in alluding to his (Lord Altborp's) finan- 
cial statement, spoke of the low ebb at «hich 
public credit must be with a surplus of only 
500,000/., but how did the hon. Member pro- 
pose to support public credit? Why, by 





deducting at once from 20 to 25 per cent. from 


the value of the funds. The hon. Member 
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asked whether we would borrow Money to 
pay the interest of the debt? That certai 
would be a great calamity, but he could cons 
celve a greater — namely, not paying the 
interest of the debt at all, or only a portion i 
it. (Hear). The hon. Member stated thy 
pauperism decreased at the end of the War 
but upon referring to documents he found 
that that was not the case, for in 1803 the 
amount of poor-rates was 4,132,000/., and jy 
1815 it was 4,856,0001.: thus it was evident 
that pauperism had increased instead of being 
diminished. The hon. Member then observed, 
that if the affairs of an individual were jx 
such a state as those of the country atthe 
present moment, the individual would ingtin 
into them. That might be, but a privat 
individual who happened to find himselfia 
difficulties would have no right to resolve not 
to pay his debts. (Cheers). The hon. Mem. 
ber ridiculed all investigation into the poor. 
laws, and said it was impossible their ma- 
admivistration could have a bad effec. 
What others attributed to that cause be 
referred to the monetary system. How, then, 
could he account for the fact, that although 
the same monetary system extended througt- 
out the country, in the north of England the 
poor-laws were considered a blessing, while ia 
the south they were looked upon as a curse? 
He (Lord Althorp) did not mean to deny thi! 
great distress existed in the country, but be 
certainly thought it was exaggerated. 
hon. Member said that he would excuse 
exaggeration upon such a subject, and ay 
man of feeling would do so; but the bot 
Member would permit him to observe that be 
himself stood in need of indulgence in tha 
respect. The hon. Member had dwelt lous 
upon the unfortunate condition of te ben 
interest, and he (Lord Althorp) was disp 
to admit, that at the present caret 
landed interest was in a worse endive’ uu 
any other interest in the country; ah 
all the information which he had heen ab 
obtain, he was not inclined to think arp 
situation of the manufacturing iuterest . 
so deplorable as it was by some ety 
sented to be; indeed, the hon. Mem + 
admitted that some improvement was hen 
in this branch of national industry. fe 
however, impossible in the discussio® -s 
took place in that House to come to = 
tinct understanding respecting the port 
the country, because if it we a sleet 
prosperous a condition there woul oa 
considerable a in some large he nt 
the population, and vice versé- sit, 
nee ass that the agricultural aoe - 
and certain classes vf the manufac 
pulation, were in a distressed a , 
looking at the price of commoditic see 
amount of wages received, he aie att 
the labouring classes had it int fife at 
ubtain more of the necessaries e peri 
present time than at the eryorael The 
which the hon. Member had chat the int 
hon. Member had himself stated 
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ey fo h 
Lord Althorp) bad received confirmed 
coe Apeerorh. co What branch of industry had 
r the rtainly been suffering great distress, which 
jon of nse from the quantity of iron produced 





xceeding the consumption, and thus occa- 
ioning a glut of the market. He had stated 
hat would be the consequence of agreeing 
» the hon. Member’s proposition for altering 
he monetary system. The only object which 
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: War, 
found 
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me be hon. Member had in view was an alter- 
hein tion of the standard of value, by which money 
ea ould be taken from the pockets of one class 





{ persons avd placed in those of another class. 
his could not in bis opinion, be of any benefit 
the country; on the contrary, it would pro- 
juce a stagnation of credit and employment, 
the necessary consequence of a want of 
oufidence. There would be this difference 
tween the depreciation of the standard of 
aluewhich might take place now and that 


re in 
at the 
quire 
rivate 
self in 
ve not 
Mem- 


fe 
Laer hich occurred in 1797—that whereas the de- 
effect, reciation in the latter case came on gradu- 
se he ly, or without disturbing public confidence, 


nd persons at the time Were not at all aware 
though he saw that the hon. Member for 
Vidham thought differently) of the great al- 
eration ig the standard of value which their 
xertions would effect; the honourable 
lember’s proposition ‘was, that they 
hould now, with their eyes open, 
ommit a fraud upon the public creditor, 


The uable all debtors to escape payment of the 
_— reater portion of their debts, and utterly de- 
J ay troy all confidence. (Cheers). If the hon. 
- hoe. ember should succeed in effecting his ob- 
sat be ect, the sudden transfer of large masses of 
1 that pital from the hands of one set of persons to 





bose of another would not tend much to the 
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anded romotion of industry. The hon. Member 
posed bad referred to the evidence given before the 
t ihe pauk committee, and said it proved that the 
) thas urse which the Bank pursued was to aug- 
from ment or contract their issues as they thought 
ble — with the view’ of consulting their own 
at the “rests, The perusal of the evidence did not 





t oe Sey: (Lord Althorp) to that conclusion ; 
6 :. i Coutrary, it appeared to him that the 
/ bel culation was contracted or expanded by the 
isibie Peration of the public npon the Bank. The 


eetmber then complained that whilst po- 
‘on was augmenting, and productive in- 











he ee increasing, the currency admitted of 
~ aoe expansion. He did not al- 
nt St ‘er understand what the hon. Member 
” r oe N that observation, The currency 
a { on aly did not admit of an unnatural and 
os reased gad .¢xpansion—it could not be in- 
“* went’ to suit the fancy of individuals, but the 
sf the re Fy Consequence of the present state of 
tbe Nuired bees was, that it must expand as re- 
jeved nto thi ause bullion was as certain to flow 


‘8 country, in consequence of an in- 













yer B demand for 1 

na gold, as water was to find 
“" pn The hon, Member would give a 
The besten Pansion to the currency, by which 


dard of value would be altered, and 
Property of the whole country: placed at 
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the disposal of one body of men. He would 
deal frankly with the bon. Member and tell 
him that be must, as an honest man, oppose 
the motion. (Cheers). He had not, as the 
hon. Member was well aware, adopted these 
opinions since he had sat on the side of the 
House from which he then spoke ; because, 
when he had sat on the other side of the 
House, he opposed Mr. Davevport’s motion 
on the same ground, namely, that it would be 
a serious calamity to the country to disturb 
the standard of value. Unless the standard 
of value were permanently fixed, it would be 
vain to hope for prosperity. (Hear, hear). If 
the hon. Member’s motion sheuld be carried, 
there would instantly be a run for gold upon 
all the banks infinitely greater than that which 
occurred in 1825, because no bank would be 
secure against it—no confidence in the sol- 
vency or respectability of the partners in such 
establishments would protect them, for all 
persons would be desirous of obtaining a por- 
tion of the present currency before its value 
should be depreciated. (Hear, hear), He 
could not, in the present situation of the coun- 
try, conceiveany calamity greater than agree- 
ing to the motion of the hon. Member. It 
was most desirable that the House should 
come to a decision upon this occasion as to 
the expediency of altering the standard of va- 
lue, and therefore he intended to moveas an 
amendment, the following resolution: — 
‘¢ That it is the opinion of this House that any 
alteration in the monetary system of this coun- 
try which would have the effect of lowering 
the standard of value, is highly inexpedient.”* 
(Cheers). The fate of that amendment would 
decide the question whether the House were 
determined to maintain the present standard 
of value. He wished members to have an 
opportunity of giving their votes upon that 
question clearly and distinctly. He hadframed 
his amendment in that shape in order to meet 
the disinclination which many members felt 
to vote against a committee to inquire into the 
distresses of the people. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary for him, before he proceeded to con- 
sider the propriety of appointing such a com- 
mittee, as he valued bis own character, as he 
valued the preservation of public faith and the 
prosperity of the country, to call upon the 
House to decide ‘‘ aye” or “ no,” upon the 
question. The hon. Member bad throughout 
the whole of his speech aunounced that his 
object was to effect an alteration in the value 
of money, and believing, as he (Lord Alkthorp) 
did, that such a proceeding would be ruinous 
to the country, he would offer it every pussible 
opposition. He concluded with moving his 
amendment. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Grore rose to second the amendmen 
and said that, independently of the pro 
alteration with respect to the currency, no 
practical advantage could result from the in- 
quiry which the hoo. Member eae mee 
take place into the state of the country. If 
he might venture — lightly on so grave 
a question, he w say that a committee 
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which could presume to pronounce an opinion 
on a question of such magnitude, upon such 
evidence as would be brought before them, 
would resemble the rash travellers, who, after 
running hastily through the United States of 
America, gossipping with persons in stage- 
coaches, and dining at a table d'’héte, and 
cross-examining the waiters and chamber- 
maids, came home, wrote a book, and dog- 
matized with all the authority of eyewitness 
upon the American natienal character. (Hear). 
An inquiry into the state of the country was 
only the stalking-horse upon this occasion ; 
the real object was to effect a change in the 
standard of value. The hon. Member had 
advanced three propositions ; first, that great 
and unprecedented distress existed; secondly, 
that this distress arose from the contraction 
of the currency consequent upon Peel’s Bill; 
and, thirdly, that it was expedient to rectify 
this state of things by debasing the currency, 
for so he must call it. On each of these pro- 
positions he would offer a few remarks. In 
the first place, he denied the general and un- 
precedented charactei of the distress at present 
existing. He was ready to admit that parti- 
cular classes were suffering under deep dis- 
tress ; but the same thing occurred even in the 
halcyon days to which the hon, Member de- 
lighted to refer. A reference to the jouraals 
of the House in 1610, 18)1, and 1812, would 
prove that representations of distress were 
then made which were calculated to excite as 
much sympathy as the statement which the 
hon. Member had that evening made. (Hear). 
The hon. Member had referred to the list of 
bankrupts of late years, as affording evidence 
of the distress prevailing in the country. He 
held ia his hand a return of the number of 
bankrupts from 1619, up to 1832 inclusive, 
and found that it was 24,713, or an average of 
765 a year. From the same document it ap- 
— that the number of bankrupts from 
803 to 1816 inclusive was 21,609, making an 
annual average of 1,964. He appealed to the 
House whether the diminished number of 
bankruptcies since the passing of Peel’s Bill 
did not evince a more improved state of trade, 
the more particularly as, at the former period, 
when the bankruptcies were most numerous, 
the commercial community was much more 
contracted than it had subsequently become ? 
The bon. Member had quoted some particular 
imports and exports as a “ taste of the qua- 
lity”’ of the whole of our imports and exports, 
in order to show that distress was universal. | 
He protested against the piece-meal and par- 
tial mode of treating an aggregate question 
involving the comforts of the people. He 
would submit that the hon. * aan so was 
bound to cite the aggregate consumption when 
his purpose was to depict the gate com- 
forts of the people ; and that he should not 
have confined himsel! to the imports and ex- 
rts and consumption of one or two articles, 
should bave inquired into the consump- 
tion of all the necessaries and comforts of 
life. Had he done so, for example, in refer- 
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euce to the consumption of tea, cof 
&c., he would ianatbe that since the ae 
of the measure which the hon. Member de. 
clared to have been fatal to our prosperity 
there had been a steacly increase every year, 
the consumption of those important articles, 
(Hear). A paper which he held in his hand 
would put this fact beyond all doubt, it being 
the circular of this year, issued by the coloniaj 
brokers, of the consumption of tea, coffee, 
sugar, and cocoa, since 1625 ; each year showed 
a steady increase on the preceding. Now, if 
facts indisputably showed that there was q 
Steady increase every year in the consumptiog 
of the comforts and necessaries of life, was it 
not a contradiction in terms, io the face of 
these facts, to assert that each year distress 
and suffering were increasing? Take the 
hon. Member for Birmingham’s evidence, as 
given before the committee en the bak 
charter, and they would find an equal cuntr- 
diction in terms with that put forward that 
evening by his hon, relative. Both maintained 
distress and misery to be universal, aud yearly 
increasing; both stated facts which proved 
the very reverse. The hon. Member for br- 
mingbam was asked 
** Do you apprehend that since 1519 the 
wealth of Birmingham has been diminished? 
—Most seriously. . 1 do not believe the wealta 
of Birmingham is one-half what it was prot 
to 1616. ; 
*“Do you think that the consumption o 
articles of luxury in Birmingham has dee 
creased very much during that period ii ef 
ribly in the last one or two years, but perlaps 
uot in the last twelve years. 
‘* Supposing the case to be that the number 
of two-wheeled carriages has doubled 
amount since that time !—Fashion aud ¢ 
travagance are eccentric things. The roads 
have been wonderfully improved by macadail- 
ization, and luxury increases beyoud wn 
thing, and education increases beyoud any 
thing, which lead to an increase o! spent 
and I am sorry to say that at Birmingham, . 
the last 15 years, every man seems [0 nal 
have increased bis expenses ata time ¥ ow 
positively know his fortune has beea 4 
nishing.” - 
Seem the extravagance which the oe 
able Member had denounced as — ‘ 
Birmingham was uot predicable of ¢- ata 
tional and industrious community oe a 
Birmingham,’ and the facts he state’ 
his own doctrine, unless, indeed, on at 
prepared to believe that the hon. Mem her 
such an intimate knowledge of the o 
habits of the people of that towa © ah 
blind one to the ‘evidence of his ple ‘. 
The hou, Gentleman, then, had not Hr aertal? 
case—that distress was universal av “ 
ing—so far as increasing consumptuio? ©”. 
forts and necessaries was an «ner he bad 
being the very reverse, (heer); AM° iy 
also tailed to prove, that admitting ie a 
tress, it was the consequence of tbe the bo! 
Bill of 1819. And this led him 
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suired whether the bill of 1819 did or did not 


| o inquire whether any contraction of the cur- 
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fember’s secona proposition—namely, that| Years of highest circulation from 1822 to 


| the distress ol the country was wholly 
wing to our vicious monetary legislation of 
g19; that it, in fact, was owing to the con- 
action of the currency,of which the bill of 
819 was the instrument. Now before he in- 


optract the currency, it might not be amiss 


ney had actually taken place, The fact was, 
he currency was fuller and more extensive 





1832, 


1826.... eevee ot aecccc cen eer 
TBZA occ cece cd cccc cece WU, gee 
Bice céccetec *P®eeee .- 20,645 

3)62,678 


Average... .... 20,892 
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ince 1422, the period in which Peel’s bill! Year of higher circulation between 1822 and 


ame into operation, than for the ten years | 
preceding 1619. The hon, Member here read | 
he following table (founded on appendix €2 to 
eport of the committee on the Bank'| 
barter) : 
Notes of 5/. and upwards. 
1204 tou 1818 inclusive. 
Average. i 
1806... seccscccccescees 15,008 
1809. occvcccosces covce 44,020 
acenences coegeeeral. 
occves coco kagnse 
weceee 13,868 
oe wo. 16,968 
po scesenesee.e eevee 17,909 
soon cwocnssacencas Us snee 
»anceeenmane amen 
. 20,302 
cvcccccccccvcccces laglad 


11) 183,947 
Average...... 16,722 
Years of highest circuijation prior to 1819. 
£ 
ISl6,. eee ee eeeeee coco ld 002 
| ee eeee etee ooo. 20,302 
B15... ccroccccccccecseddsdad 


3)57,621 
‘ Average......19,207 
Year of highest circulation before 1819._ 
eer x 
Year of lowest circulation between 1808 and 
1614. 
£ 


1808, , SP® ee te eeeeeeae - «13,008 


1822 to 1832 inclusive. 


be £ 
1822.4 .44. eters eeee -- 16,824 
i: ie eeeeeteeetee 16,033 


SOT 0 cosn ane oheneeqennn 
1825... eee ee 2cweseputesee e 
1826, , Pe ee eteeee omee cio db 00d. 
| pipet eedeeeee -- 20,966 
1828... .. ss cegeee seen cel, 645 
aca cove ccee 19,298 
1830... eet ee we eee «+ 20,174 
Fam on covccecwess 19,008 
1832... Pee ee eeeeee eo 217,739 


11) 212,109 


Average,, eevee 19,282 . 


1632. 
£ 
1826.5 .cccce ce cteccs 662), 067 


Year of lowest circulation between 1622 and 
1632. 
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Now, the hon. Member had on various occa- 
sions argued, and it was of the doctrine of his 
school of currency, that prices were iv the 
direct ratio of the amount of the currency ; 
that they were high as the currency was ex- 
tensive, low as it was contracted. ‘The facts 
he had just cited proved the fallacy of this 
doctrine; for ifit was true, prices ought to be 
higher from 1¢22 to 1632 than they were 
during the war, inasmuch as the amount-of 
the currency was greater, Then the hon. 
Member, while wrongly ascribing the lowness 
of modern prices to the state of the currency, 
overlooked the important fact, thatat ne time 
were the facilities to borrow money greater 
and the interest of money lower than at the 
very period of which he was complaining, 
During the war and his beloved paper cur- 
rency, the difficulties to obtain money on good 
security were much greater, as every gentle- 
man old enough to remember could bear tese 
timooy; showing that at least the facilities 
to borrow money, and the interest of money, 
were not directly connected with a contracted 
currency. The distress to which the hon, 
Gentleman had referred, as having occurred 
soon after the passing of the bill of 1819, was 
not owing to that bill, but to other causes, 
with which it had no direct cennexion, It 
was chiefly occasioned by bad harvests, age 
gravated hy the very defective mode of making 
good the deficiency of scanty crops by forei 
imports. Then, as to the change in the 
prices of articles, it was easy to show that it 
was the consequence of over supply relative 
te the demand for the articles, and net of the 
Currency Bill of 1819. The-fall in prices,was, 
in fact, a mere question of suppl 

mand, and had little or pe connexion what- 
ever with the passing of Peel’s Bill. He 
might prove this by citing the imports 
consumption of yery mapy, indeed, most 
articles of commerce; but in order to 

the time of the House, he would limit 

to the article of cotton. The hon. 

then read the following table. 
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This showed that the fall of prices of wihch 
the hon. Member complained was owing to the 
market being over-stocked—uot to the bill of 
1819. A-word or two in conclusion, in refer- 
ence to the hon. Member’s proposition to 
ae our monetary system on a different basis 
rom the present. He trusted that the House 
would not for a moment sanction so monstrous, 
so immoral a proposition (bear, hear), which 
would be neither more nor less than a vivla- 
tion of all existing contracts ; a tax ; a rob- 
bery of all creditors. (Cheers). Were the 
House to sanction the hon. Member's propu- 
sition, it would be acting the part of the un- 
just steward in the Gospel— . 

**5.So he called every one of his lord's 
debtors unto him, and said unto the first, How 
much owest thou unto my lord ? 

‘© 6. And he said, An hundred measures of 
oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and 
sit down quickly, and write fifty. 

“7. Then said he to avother, And how 
m owest thou? And he said, An hundred 
measures of wheat. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and write fourscore.” 

This ‘is the sum and substance of the hon. 
Member’s proposition (hear, hear), and he 
trusted integrity.-no less than policy would 

jate it. (Cheers). But the hon. Member 
told them that the change of the currency 
was the only remedy for the distress which 
prevails amovg the working classes, as the 
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bill of 1819 was the only caxse of that distress, 
He was sure that the sbihore of that doctrine 
had net examined it cerefully, or Cautiously 
weighed its consequerces. The capital which 
would stimulate the industry of the country 
must be the savings of individuals, and je 
would ask what industrious man would save 
if he was thus w be robbed of his earnings at 
the mere caprice of the legislature? (Hear, 
hear.) If apy particular plan were broached 
‘for enabling the currency to more effectively 
‘perform all the legitimate functions of a cur. 
rency, he would give it his best consideration; 
| but he earoestiy hoped that no legislature 
| would be found wicked enough to abuse its 
| coutrol over the currency of the state, and to 
| attempt to force prices either bigher or lower 
| than they would otherwise be, by an abuse of 
_ its legislative power. (Hear). 

Mr. Corsetrr: The hon. Member said 
before he proceeded to ‘make one or two 
|observations on the motion substantively 
before them, he thought it as well to bestow a 
passing notice’ on the doctrine of the great 
sage who had ‘just addressed the House, and 
‘of whom he (Mr. Cobbett) bad the lucky 
| honour of being a constitueut. According to 
that doctrine, it mattered little whether wey 
legisla‘ed or not in reference to the currency; 
tor, said the hon. Representative of the wis- 
dom of the city of London, prices are uot at 
all affected by the state of the currency, being 
** wholly a question of supply and demaud. 
How did the hon. Gentleman persuade hia- 
self that men had been asleep all this time 
sitice the peace? Every person recollected 
that prices were high ou the passing of te 
celebrated bill of the celebrated Barovet 
beside him ; and every ‘person also kne#— 
and, if he did not; ought to know—that they 
fell so rapidly aud tremendously on the pas 
ing of that measure, that the right os 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) himself got frightened, 
aud out came the Small-note Bill of _ 
Immediately prices. rose, aod all things te 
on gallantly till the: mad ‘doings of 1625 = 
1826 led to another suppression of the 
notes, with another consequent and — 
fall of prices. Ou the passing of the em 
note suppression Bil! of 1826,he had petitio 
that House, telling itthat while he re)0 
that the functions of coining were =~ 
by the monarch, yet that as teal = 
burned, if they passed that bill withou “ 
ducing taxes to the standard of 1792, ruin me 
universal misery would be the cs 
They passed the bill without the concom ne 
measures, and ruin and ‘misery o~ nes. 
stalking in the land. And when Aone 
Member for Whitehaven called ae te the 
stop this ruia and misery, by ret f 
steps which engendered it, they be 
the Member for London, that to age 
be a rubbery, aud actiog ‘like 
steward in the gospel. Curious, ao os pto- 
hon. Representative could see Be ity of 
duced on by the quacti J 








lessening 
paper by Peel’s Bill—no robbery there; 
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ks to augment the quantity, then my hon. 
epresentative cries out robbery, taking away 
»m every debt half its amount! Strange 
iitical philusophy, that comes out of the 
ity! They were told by my hon. Represent- 
ive, as a reason for refusing the present 
yquiry, that the comforts and happiness of 
pe people had increased, because the con-| 
mption of the comforts and necessaries of 




























fon arrived at? 


the revenue derived frum those taxes. This 
as a dangerous failacy, and therefore ought 
p be exposed. If the hon, Representative 
d inferred that because the taxes on sugar, 
offee, &c., were more productive nuw than 
prmerly, that therefore the people who paid 
ose taxes were happier and better off than 
itherto, it followed that the more taxed a 
ople was the better and the happier they 
bust be. (No, no, and Hear). He 
mid yes: that was the hon. Gentleman’s 
tring, He argued that because there 
ere more taxes there was more consumption 
and because more consumption, more com- 
ortand happiness; and what was this but 
clariog that the more taxed a people was, 
he happier and the better off they were? 
No, no, and a laugh). But a tax might 
locreasing in amount of productiveness 
hile the people who paid it might be in- 
reasing in misery, and that because they 
id that very productive tax. This might be 
lustrated thus: Suppose sugar were the 
ricle of consumption thus taxed, aud sup- 
se the consumers of it were partly soldiers. 
uppose there were 100,090 of these sweet- 
botued cousumers now, the nation who was 
axed to suppert this large army might be 
pressed aud sinkiog under the weight of 
Ne tax, and yet, as the tax went to pay for 
far, the consumption and the fiscal revenue 
erived from it might be great aud flourishing, 
hile the people who paid the soldiers were 
















then the work of accumulated stocks ;' other upon that bench, ever since I can re- 
yt, when the hon. Member for Whitehaven | collect; and, amouogst all the fallacies by 





urrylug to destruction. The idle con- 
mer—the drone in the hive—might be 
tate, | under the system which was lead- 
5 the lodustrious bees to misery and starva- 
oll his is a matter of great importance, 
a 4 aud sugar answer to al! the complaints 
istress, 
ms be a ‘ax upon certain commodities ; if 
' Population of the country remain the same 
ayes. if the rate of the tax remain the 
Ad the gross amount of the tax continue 
wie ame; then the quantity‘of the com- 
can consumed must he the same ; and, 
. wane all these circumstances being 
* vt thew: ae _ enjoyments of 
continue to be as great as 

ee the tax was first laid on.” This hes 
fy auswer to every allegation of exist- 
as this has been the standing a 
Yall those who have succeed 
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which mankind have deceived themselves, 
never was there a greater fallacy than this. 
For, suppose the population to continue to be 
the same ; suppose the tax on sugar, for in- 
stauce, continue to be the same in rate; 
suppose the general taxes of the country to be 
all at once, prodigiously augmented; then 
great numbers of the sugar cousumers must 
be compelled to do without sugar; but the 


fe bad increased. Kut how was the conclu- | quautity of sugar consumed, upon the whole, 
My hon. Representative | will be the same or greater perhaps; for, in 
sunded it on the fact, that the taxes ou those | the same proportion that you take away the 
ricles of consumption had increased—that | means of cousuming sugar from the industrious 


classes, you augment the means of idlers to 
consume sugar! And, what is more, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee, are not absolutely 
necessaries of life ; aud the industrious classes 
want the necessaries of life first; so that the 
more you impoverish and render the working 
classes miserable by taxation, the more you 
add to the means of the idlers to consume 
these comforts, as they are called ; and, there- 
fore, you have increasing misery and increas- 
ing taxation at the same time. And, thus, the 
political philosophy of my honourable repre- 
sentative is disposed of, rather unceremoni- 
ously, perhaps, when it is considered that he 
brings it from that mass of wisdom which 
exists in the city of Loudon. Mr, Cobbete 
then, coming to the main subject before the 
He use, said be would vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven, He dif- 
fered from the hoo, Member in many of his 
views; but that was nut the quesiion. All 
that the hon. Member proposed was inquiry, 
and unless that inquiry were assented to by 
the House, the people would be dissatisfied. 
The noble Lord, to be sure, said that inquiry 
would throw the people into alarm and fright, 
but it was strange if that should be the result 
of an inquiry into the cause of their distresses, 
with a view to discovering an efficient remedy 
for them, and to ascertaining whether they 
were connected with what was expressly called 
the “tampering with the currency.” The 
advocates uf that iuquiry were not bound to 
adupt the particular view of the hou, proposer. 
He agreed with him as to the distress, but «if- 
fered with him as to the proper remedy. Thiogs 
were come to this pass, that they must either 
puff up their currency to the level of their ex- 
penditure or cut down their expenditure to the 


These philosophers say, ** If! level of their means. The how. Member was 


for puffiog up the currency ; his (Mr. Cob- 
hett’s) remedy was tu cut down the expen- 
diture. He had some right to speak on the 
effect of thé Small-note Suppression Bill of 
1826, for he had predicted its calamitous ef- 
fects. Hou. Members greatly deceived them- 
selves if they thonght these effects were at an 
end, aud if the wurst remained not behind. 
He had aso preiicted ho Netgie of the 
bill of “1619, and pointed but the absur- 
dity of Mr, Baring’s opinion, so ostevta- 
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bill would be temporary, and wholly 
while the things were in a state of “ transi- 
tion.” But something he repeated, must be 
done, else the bills of 1819 and 1826 would 
bring things to a convulsion, and the middle 
classes would be driven out of their place in 
society down to the kennel. Ere long there 
would be fifty houses to be let, and no tenants 
to be had, in Fleet-street (there were already 
thirty-six), and the rents must be reduced to 
one-quarter of the present amount; they were 
at present not one-half of the sum he recol- 
lected it, and that, too, when a man would 
have to wait for five years for the chance of a 
vacancy. (Hear). Was the voble Chancellor 
of the Exchequer aware of these melancholy 
facts, and that he (Mr. Cobbett) had predicted 
them? (Alaugh). Ob, yes, they laughed: a 
Jaugh was the usual sequel of any statement 
of the grievances of the poorer classes ; but 
they would soon change their vote. Laughter 
first and weeping after: so let them laugh 
away while they might ; by-and-by they might 
learn to weep. He had stated he did not ap- 
prove of Mr. Attwood's remedy for the terrible 
condition of the country, and that his remedy 
was to cut down the establishments of the 
country to their amountin 1792—a time when 
the country was flourishing, and asserted its 
honour in every quarter of the globe—witness 
the memorable cat-skin war, in which Mr. 
Pitt compelled Spain to make the amende to 
the British flag. lustead of a miserable budget, 
with paltry ‘* tile” reductions and savings, he 
would at once bring down our expenditure to 
that of 1792. Mr. Cobbett here read docu- 
ments, iv order to show the relative expendi- 
ture of the years 1792 and 1833. It appeared 
that in the vear 1792 the whole cost of the 
navy, including ordinaries, extraordinaries, 
and every expense, was— 
NAVY... cccccces ccocee cee £1,985,842 0 GO 
The whole expense of the 

AMY wecesesececeeese. 1,819,460 0 0 
The whole expense of the 

OPEMERCE, . gc cccccccece 422,001 





£4,226,943 0 





The interest of the debt was £9,000,000 0 0 
The whole annual expen- 

Citure wesecececseseese 15,000,000 0 

That ia the year 1433 the whole cost of the 
navy, army, and orduauce, was as follows : 
THEY cnaetntennserevcsss MR 
Army cececececececeecce» 8,766,254 0 
Orduance . se...eeeeeeeee 1,455,923 0 


7 


£14,879,611 0 








The interest of the debt, .. £22,000,000 
The annual expenditure... 46,000,000 
In 1792, admirals .....0..00 sssccvee 


— 1 SOCCER ETE ROR Hee eee eee 
—- 1792, captains.. ee | ee ee) 
— 1833 eree FF ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Made since the peace, 110 admirals. 
——— 413 captains. 
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There is now one commissioned officer ty 
every five sailors and marines, 

One captain to every 14. 

One admiral to every 125. 
In 1792, Admiralty aud Navy Boards £5+,009 
FO 1833 2.5 coeveecoceccceoseses 147,00) 
The half-pay, allowances, and peo- 





oY rare » + 1,625,603 

As much as the whole navy in 1792, all by; 
359,879/. ; 

The wages of 22,500 sailors and marines 
(including officers) for a year, 687,375. 

113 of the privy councillors (leaving out 
royal family and bishops) receive 650,000). 
year. 

That was the way that he had been made 
poor, that was the way in which our sub- 
stance was wasted. If, since the peace of 
1814, our affairs had been managed as they 
were in the year 1792, we should have paid, 
}in taxes, 216,000,000/. of principal money, 
| less than we have paid since the peace ; aud, 
including interest, here is asum of 400,000,000), 
of movey. Half the debt might thus have 
been paid off by money that has gone into the 
pockets of the aristocracy, after being screwed 
, out of the flesh and hones of the people. He 
| would ask Ministers to defend, if they could, 
the estimates of the present year. How was 
it that we had 110 admirals promoted since 
the peace, while Mr. Pitt had ouly 44 altoge 
| ther, to meét the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, and the armed neutrality of the 
North? How came it that not less than 4l) 
officers had been raised to the ravk of post 
captain since the peace, unless— it was right 
| thatitshould not be longer blinked—that me 
| Grey’s two sous might be put over the beads 
of men who had served their country befor 
either of them was boro. (Murmurs). Ob, he 
supposed that was not fashionable, not geod 
manners. (Oh, oh, and bear). He begged thei 
pardon for letting the truth out thus uvfasbiot 
ably—(great laughter); but he was sorry tt rs 
| wotrue. (Continued langhter). Was not . 
whole system a system by which the 
_cracy he!ped themselves out of the poc ses 
the poor? Look at the half-pay and pare 
‘estimate of the navy —1,625,000/ 5; wil, 
300 ,0002. of the cost of Mr. Pitt's whole — 
| force. What he (Mr. Cobbett) wanted ee 
the expenditure should be cut down to oe 
1792. The hon. Member for Whitehaven s 
** Do justice to the people of England; ” 
down the expenditure, or raise up the a ok 
and he was perfectly right. (Hear). 100 
Baronet bad laid before the House an est! — 
of the wages of 22,000jsailors and a 27 
with their officers, fur one year, amounting» 
687,000/. Now, there were 113 privy ¢ 
cillors, who.sacked 650,000/. a ye abe poe 
money—as much as the wages of al vy, offi 
men. and marines belonging to the na a 
cers and all, And there was a list ws" all 
pensioners, which swallowed up more "™ 
their pay, victuals, and other ay OH the 
penses. (Hear). Those were the 








people wanted remedied. They did 0 “a 
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tand nice questions of political economy .; 
ae too refined for them ; but they said, 
hy not bring down the expenditure to that 
(1792? He did not wish the debt to be 


Graham) had proposed to deduct 30 per 
ent. from it (bear); but he repented of that. 
(A laugh). Now, as to the ordnance esti- 
nates ; of all accounts he bad ever seen, never 
bad he met with such a mass of confusion ; 
they were not worthy of the name of estimates. 
Members, if they wanted to find anything, 
' must look for days; what they meaut he de- 
SS fied any rational man to say.. That was not 
the way they made out accounts in 1792.— 
Look at the estimates of 1792: there was no 
lumping of names, but each individual per- 
son was set out atfull length ; that was the 
form of the accounts before the vile and false 
Whigs came to drive poor Pitt into a war. 
He should only say of the War-office accounts, 
that ifthe late right hon. Secretary did not 
keep his at Chiswell-street better than io 
Downing-street, they must bein asad way. 
There were in the account of the Secretary at 
War 2!4 persons who had retired from office 
—retired in the department of the Secretary 
»at|W ar—who received 51,0001. a-year for life ; 
he hoped they had good constitutions. (A 
Jaugh). Those 214 persons bad all been 
clerks and employés at the War-oftice, in which 
there were ouly 36 persons (in actual employ) ; 
aud vet 214 persons had retired from it with 
pay jor lives. That was no trifle to be sweated 
out of the bones of the people of this country. 
No reasonable man could say it was right for 
4 person Just to walk into the office, pick his 
teeth for halfa year, and then retire. The 
noble Lord would not let him (Mr. Cobbett) 
have uames—be wanted the names of the dis- | 
tributors ofstamps. (Question). He wanted 
to show the robbery that had been committed 
peo the people of Eugland in these retired | 
allowances; but if he could not have the 
rome, he must state them as he believed 
Mento be. If our affairs had been managed 
since the peace of 1814 as Pitt did in 1792, 
they would have paid every farthing of the 
eg of the debt; they would have kept 
He Hational faith—they would not budge from 

that—they would have paid all the taxes, and, 
fn haing them, they would have paid 
ahs 6,000,000/. of debt; calculating the 
terest, they would have paid off 400,000,004, ; 

and if the aristocracy had been taxed in 
Stamps as the people were, they would have 
paid off 600,000,000/. of the debt.—(Oh, oh !) 
ould any one gainsay that? He approved of 

Feng into the committee moved for by the 
i. : Member for Whitehaven, not because 
thinking thar jptim sbout the remedy, but 
wes adm} at luquiry was quite proper, It 
robe uitted by all that there had been a 
lt mesa somebody must have committed it. 
tte, =n that many persons. had been 
that the », 0 ‘ee auswerable for it? All said 
ad been infli sep ad been done, thatawrong 

icted ; the noble Lord said it had 
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been byerror; so said he (Mr, Cobbett) that 
it was by error; but who committed the 
error? Or was it to be said that the respon- 
sibility of public officers went no further than 


wiped off, though the right bon. Baronet (Sir | getting their salaries, 


Mr. Ricwarps said, he did not mean to 
follow the hon, Member for Oldham in his 
excurswe and amusing speech. Mis plan 
would lead to national plunder, The ques- 
tion before the House, as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Attwood) had placed it, was that robbery, 
fraud, and confiscation had heen practised 
upon the people of Engleud by the bill of 
1819; and into the extent of this mischief he 
called upon the Government and that House 
to institute au inquiry. The noble Lord oppo- 
site opposed this just request; but he took a 
very narrow view of the working of that mea- 
sure which, with great impropriety and injus- 
tice, as he contended, had been called Peel's 
Bill. Wt was not the bill of his right hon. 
Friend, but the bil! of Lord Liverpool. He 
well recollected that his right hon. Friend at 
that time was just come over fresh from Ire- 
land; he knew very little of monetary mat- 
ters, but he was an excellent rbetorician and 
a smart debater, whereas the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day was a poor, miser- 
able stick. (Laughter). That was the reason 
of his right hon, Friend being singled out as 
he was to bring that bill forward. Jés errors, 
he maintained, were not chargeable upon him. 
He (Mr. Richards) had heard him make 
his speech upon the subject from the 
gallery. A friend was along with Lim, and he 
asked what he thought of the right bon. Bart.; 
and his (Mr. Richards’s) answer was, that his 
matter was bad, but the harp of Orpheus was 
not more musical than his manner. (TMenewed 
laugbter), No manu thought more highly of 
the talents of his right hon. Friend than he 
did; but at the time in question he did not 
know mucb about money. He bad no doubt 
he had paid more attention to it since ; and he 
hoped he would assist the country in getting 
it out of the scrape it wasio. In the year 
1797, when the Bank restriction took place, a 
great change was effected in the value of 
mouey. After the Bank acquired courage to 
act upon the power given ty it, prices rapidly 
rose. Therefore the question in 1819 ought to 
have been whether in justice to the people of 
Eugland we could return to the standard of 


1797. In 1819 noreference was made to the 
state of private contracts or the public debt and 
taxes. He (Mr. Richards) at that time met 


Mr. Ricardo in the lobby, and he told him that 
the question was not properly argued, thatthe 
depreciation was 334, and not 34. Mr. Ri- 
cardo told him that if he thought so, be would 
not vote for the bill; but he knew that he lived 
toregret his vote, to see his error, and to avow it. 
Under these circumstances he was surprised 
the noble Lord should refuse the inquiry de- 
manded. The bon, Member for the city told 
them that money was plentiful. There could 
not be a er proof of the stagnation of 
trade and the culty of finding profitable 
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employment for capital. (Hear). He agreed 
with Mr. Musket in thinking that the depre- 
ciation of the currency had at one time been 
fifty percent. That being so, the country was 
robbed to the extent of 100,000,000/. from 
the depreciations of the latter years of the 
war alone. How then could the noble 
Lord accuse his hon. Friend (Mr. Attwood) of 
fraud and robbery? He only wished to restore 
to those who had been robbed that which had 
been taken from them. What was the state 
of the country? Were the nobility and the 
landed gentry as secure as they used to be? 
Did they not feel that the discontent and dis- 
tress of the people might turn to disaffection ? 
He hoped it would not. What had led to the 
revolution of 1830 in France? Distress; and 
distress now made the people of France ready 
for another change of dynasty. That morning 
several tradesmen had called upon him at his 
residence in Chelsea. One was a grocer.— 
(Laughter). It was no laughing matter. The 
grocer told him that now he did not take so 
much money in the course of the whole week 
as he took during the war on a Saturday 
night. Aud what did the ironmonger say ?— 
(Continued laughter). He wanted nothing but 
attention from that House, and he thought 
his subject onght to command it. As anew 
member of the House, he had no character 
for wisdom tu lose in that House.—(Hear, 
hear, and laughter). He was no rketorician, 
like his right hon. Friend, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel); but he knew the integrity of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. M. Attwood), whom he had known ever 
since he went to school with him. The iron- 
monger told him that one-half of the persons 
in his business were out of employment; and 
the baker saw with dismay the increasing dif- 
ficulties of his customers to purchase bread, 
He maintained that the standard was no 
longer what it had been. From 1797 to 1819, 
as the House know, the miues of South Ame- 
rica were less productive than they bad been 
before, and yet during that perio, more gold 
and silver had been used in watches and 
trinkets than was ever the case before. He had 
seen placards over the whole of this town with 
the words ** Run for gold ;” and what he 
wished to know was, whether the monetary 
system of this country was to be dependent 
upon the tender mercies of any agite ‘or or 
malignant disturber ? His plan was that Irish 
bavk notes and English country notes should 
be payable, not in gold, but in Bank of Eng- 
land notes. He would then have one-pound 
notes issued by the Bank of England aud 
oe payable only in ingots of 251. value. Thus 

e would only have gold in London, and in no 
other part of the country. This was Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s plan, not his; and Mr. Ricardo had 
said that the Government. had adopted his 
errors, but had not followed his plan. He 
should vote for the motion of his bon. Friend. 

Mr. P. Thomson congratulated the House 
that the hon. Member who had just sat down 
bad brought to bear.on the subject that prac- 
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tical experience which must always give 


‘weight to whathesaid. He was tiot <y 


that the hon. Member for Knares 
complained of the manner it omen 
tion had been met, for he seemed to imagine 
that the hon. Mover might engraft on a wo. 
tien for one purpose another purpose entirely 
pee to it. It was impossible that tie 
ouse could consider that it was now called 
upon to decide any question, but whether o 
not it would confirm or negatives proposal 
to depart from the standard or estimate of 
value as hy law established. This was the 
question which was now openly and nakedly 
before the House, the questien on which the 
country looked for the decision of the House: 
aud he did anticipate from what had passed i 
that debate, that an end would now be gives 
to the agitation of the subject, an azitation 
which he entirely concurred with the hon, 
Member who spoke last in considering a 
paralyzing the trade of the country, ani 
which, if allowed to continue, would be at- 
tended with the most disastrous consequences. 
The whole question was depreciation or no 
depreciation. The hon. Member who had 
introduced the motion had dwelt most largely 
on the distress of the country, and he bad 
endeavoured to gain the support of those who 
differed from him as to the remedies, but still 
agreed with him as to the existence of dis 
tress. He feared that distress must exist is 
some degree in this and in every other cout- 
try on all occasions and at every period ; and 
that it did exist even at the most prosperous 
time few men he thought would denv. But 
this was not the position of the bon. Member. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that the dis- 
tresses of the country at the present momest 
were unprecedented in the annals of Its 
trade; that every branch of trade was rapidly 
verging on ruin; that the landlord wa 
ruined ; that the farmer was in a state of 
bankruptcy, and that the tradesman ws 
about to close his concerns; and that manv- 
facturing capital whieh had been invested 
any time back was now reduced to litte 
more than nothing. This was the positics 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaveo, bet 
from this position he must beg leave mo 
decidedly to dissent. Although there mis! 
he, jand unfortunately there did prev? 
distress among certain classes, be still be 
lieved, or was rather convinced, that the com 
dition of the country was very far indeed - 
what the hon. Member bad described ; 
spite of the documents which the hon. ar 
ber had brought forward he should beg ns 
toadvert toa document whichwas in his ps bad 
sion, and which his position in the country = 
enabled him to obtain, With ag een 
poor-rates, which had been taken 45" 
of the real condition of the poor, he 
show that the payments for the last gh ho 
were much smaller than they had been 
the ten years immediately preceding: sed 
total amount of poor-rates paid in [a2l, 
and Wales during ten years, to the year 
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8 000,000/.; averaging. 6,800,000/, a 
af oe the last ‘ten years, ending 1832, the 
mount had been 62,900,000/., or, upon an 
average, 6,200,0004. per annum; so that, 
yppared to the preceding period of ten years, 
there had been an actual reduction of nearly 
6,000,000/.. although the population of the 
country had increased in that period in the 
ratio of sixteen per cent. Accorving to the 
population in 1815 the poor-rates were at 
the rate of 13s. ld. per head, and in 
1831 it was only 9s.9d. per head. This 

was a fact that the House ought to attend to. 
S From the general state of the country he 
would now go to particular places, and he 
would select four of the most impartant 
commercial and manufacturing towns, Glas- 
Fgow, Manchester, Sheffield, aud Birming- 
ham. He would take these four great towns 
as a fair sample of the town population of the 
country. In Glasgow, in 1810, the poor- rates 
levied amouuted to 5,7001.; in 1820, to 
13,000/.; in 1831, to 7,800, The population 
in 1831 was nearly double what it had been 
in 1810, and consequently the diminution of 
poor-rates was only short of ove-half. The 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow had written to him a letter, in which 
he had said, ‘* I have reason to believe that 
_during the year just expired the weaving 
branch is a profitable trade, and has a pro- 
spect of becoming more favourable. Calico is 
exceedingly prosperous; silk is doing well; 
aul the hands belonging to the different 
classes are in full employment at present, and, 
with the exception of the hand-loom weavers, 
are receiving good wages.” He would now 
refer tu the town of Sheffield. In Sheffield, 
10 18)8, the amount paid for poor-rates was 
31,000/.; in 1820, 37,000/.; in 1830, only 
16,000/.; and in 1832, only 17,000/. (Hear, 
hear, hear), Thus there was a diminutivn of 
one-half since 1820, and yet this was the ten 
years’ period of misery that had been so 
much talked of. In this period, moreover, 
the ratio of population had materially in- 
creased. The chief officer of Sheffield, the 
master cutler, had said, ** the wages paid now 
are not lower than in 1798, aud provisions 
are nearly as cheap, Many improvements iu 
the meantime have taken place in the econo- 
my and spplication of labour, so that wages, 
oat nominally the same, are, in reality, 
reer The workmen arecertainly more com- 
ortably situated than in the last thirty years.” 
die was sorry to say that in Manchester the 
| “istress did exist, hut that distress had been 
exaggerated in the speech of the hou. 
h yr for Whitehaveu, He (Mr. Thomson) 
“ r always beld it to be better that the truth, 
‘ the truth alone, should be known on such 
mh He had not got with him auy re- 
Chen of the pour-rates of Manchester, but 
a ine at: Member stated tbat four-fifths 
aban popu ation of Manchester were depend- 
eut with Aap it was totally inconsist- 
a the fact that the rates in Manchester 

re ouly four shillings in the pound, The 
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statement of the hon. Member was in fact 
impossible. The state of the whole county of 
Lancaster was a contradiction to the hon. 
Member. The sums paid for poor-rates in 
Lancaster fur 1817 were 336,000/.; in 1818, 
372,000/,; for 1831, 290,000/., which showed 
a reduction of about thirty per cent., although 
within that period the population of the coun- 
try had evidently increased by upwards of 
three hundred thousand persons, He bad a 
letter from one gentleman in the county, who 
said, “I rather think I have stepped over 
some of the dearest periods in taking every 
fifth year, but my statement shows that since 
the year 1815 there has heen a progressive 
improvement in the condition of the people, 
and what by new inventions and the increased 
speed of machinery, and the introduction of 
children into the manufactories, the people 
are better fed and clothed, and their employ- 
ment was never more regular.” All the 
statements which he (Mr. P. Thomson) had 
received corresponded in this view of pros- 
perity to all classes except the hand-loom 
weavers. He would now come to Birming- 
ham, from whence the hon. Member had 
drawn his many statements of such extraordi- 
nary distress. In Birmingham the number of 
poor had decreased from }8 per cent. in 1611, 
to 16 per cent. in 1832. The canal pro- 
rae! of Birmingham was a tolerable evidence 
of the prosperity of the place. The old Bir- 
mingham canal had increased its receipts of 
tolls from 88,0001. to 105,000/. a year. The 
Worcester and Birmingham canal had re- 
ceived fur tolls in 1826 the sum of 20,0001, 
and in 1832 the sum of 33,700/. This he 
thought was substantial evidence that the 
trade of Birmingham had not declined, and 
was not declining. The market tolls in 1427 
were 1,025/., and in 1832 they were 3,098/. 
This surely was no evidence of the entire 
anvibilation of that capital which the hon 
Member had stated to be so fast dwindling 
that it would soon cease tu exist. A letter 
written from a gentleman who had lived at 
Birmiogham for fifty years stated, ** 1 can 
safely say that I never saw the artisans in this 
place better fed, better clothed, or more com- 
fortably lodged. As to the town itself, it ex- 
hibited many symptoms of improvement. 
The property of the place, and within four 
miles of it, has increased io value on an 
average by 251. per cent. within the last 
thirty years; and the increase of parochial 
expenditure is trifling compared with the in- 
crease of population. The transactions in 
business are all on money terms. The Bir- 
mingham caval has a larger profit than I 
ever knew, and all our public institutions are 
well supported.” He would now compare the 
increased consumption of the necessaries of 
life among the labouring classes, and he 
would take the articles of tobacco, sugar, tea, 
and coffee. The year 1914 had been referred 
to by the hon, Member for Whitehaven as a 


yo tea ose wae § The consumption 
oF tobacco in 1814 was’ 14 million lbs, {fn 
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1832 the consumption was 20 million ths., 
which showed an increase of 31 per cent., 
whilst the increase of populatien was only 
24 per cent. Io 1914 the consumption of 
sugar was 1,900,000cwts., and in 1832 it! 
was 3,655,000cwts. showing an increase of 
83 per cent. on an increase of population 
ofouly 24 per cent. The tea consumed in 1814 
was 19,000,000lbs. and in 1831 it was 
31,000,000ibs. This was an increased con- 
sumption by 65 per cent. op an increase of 
population of nearly 24 per cent. In 1814 
the coffee cousumed was 6,000,000lbs., 
and in 1832 it was 22,000,000lbs., which 
showed an increase of 263 per cent. on 
an increase of population of 25 per cent. 
Let the hon. Member for Oldham say 
what he liked, these were proofs of an in- 
creased prosperity. In 1820, 152,000,000Ihs. 
were consumed in Evglaud, and in 1832, 
259,000,000\bs., showing an increase of 
seventy per cent. ln 1620, 9,000,000lbs, of 
sheep’s wool were imported, and in 1432 the 
quantity imported was 27 ,000,000lbs., showing 
an increase of 180 per cent. If he turned to 
the bealth and longevity of the people, his ar- 
gument was borne out. The diminution in 
the last thirty years in the mortality of 
the people was great. Up to 1780 the annual 
deaths were as oue to forty, and up to 1831 
only ove in fifty-eight, showing an ameliora- 
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the distress.of the poor became 

ever been beawe. A second aed ee 
1660 to 1760, in which the value of the 
bad heen depreciated by the great infir ay: 
precious metals from the American mines, la 
1660 the poor-rates were computed to have 
amounted to 665,000. in England and Wales 
Iu 1750 they amounted to 689,000/., being no 
increase whatever in that long period. But ig 
1695 the coin had been debased, and what 
had been the consequence? The poor, ac- 
cording to the annals of that day, were re. 
duced to the greatest distress. Mr. Locke 
aud Mr. Lowndes both agreed that the distress 
had arisen from the change in the value of the 
mouey. In 1770 the poor-rates had risen wp 
1,000 0007, ; and afterwards, when the cy. 
rency hecame settled, the poor-rates fell to 
680,000. In 1616, Mr. Arthur Young bad 
calculated that the agricultural poor in 177) 
received in wages 7s. 6d.a week, and in }8\0, 
2s. Sd. aday, a rise of about 100 per cent, 
But the rise of provisions from 1770 to about 
1811, was about 300 per cent. Bread was 
about double ia price, butter was raised 120 
per cent., cheese 200 per cent., oatmeal 220 
per cent., salt 400 per cent., malt 140 per 
ceut., and yet wages had risen not quite il) 
per cent., though some articles of necessity 
had been raised even 400 percent. The dis-. 
tresses of the poor at the end of the war were 





tion of thirty-six per cent. He helieved that 
the views of the hon. Member would inflict | 
upon the poor such a mass of distress as had | 
never been heard of. However beueficial the 
propused measure might be to the debtor | 
who wished to get rid af his honest obliga- 
tions, or to the tradesman who held stecks 
of goods, it would prove, as such steps ever 
had proved, the most severe infliction ou the 
operative and working classes. He wished | 
the question to be well understood. There 
was not that feeling upon the subject among 
the industrious classes which the hon, Gen- 
tleman represented to prevail. He (Mr. 
Thomson) had intercourse with many masses 
of the people, and he believed that, although 
certain currency doctors might set forth their 
views upon the subject, and endeavour to | 
prove that the people were ivterested in it, 
the truth was, that they were either averse to 
it or indifferent aboutit. He could pow look 
back to the curreucy up even to the opening 
of the American mines. He would take the 
period from 1540 to 1645, in which there had 
been a great depreciation in the value of 
money. The pound sterling, which jin 1527 
was worth 1/. ls., became worth only il, A 
writer (Mr. Smith) had said that the great 
distresses felt by the people in 1550 were 
owing to the debasement of the coin, which 
had given a vominal value to all things vendi- 
ble, aud as the muouey no louger, contained. 
the same quantity of silver: it would not 
ebtain so much of the necessaries uf life. 
In 1550, in consequence of the depreciation iv 
the value of money, a maximum was actually 
set on all the commédities of the country, and 
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evinced by the increase of the poor- rates, 
which had jiucreased from 240,000/. t 
5,724,000. in 1815. Henow came to a fourth 
period. He was prepared to show, that wages 
had not decreased with the mere value of! 


money, and that, although they had decreased, 
the necessaries of life had decreased in 4 
| greater proportion. Ju 1814, 15, aud 16, ae- 


cording to the statements of Dr. Keelar, the 
wages were, for certain mechanics, 2s. 6¢, 
3s. 9d., and 4s. 10d. a day. There was # 
1430 a falling off, but the necessaries of 
life were proportiouably reduced. In cheese, 
candles, vatmeal, and other necessaries, tuere 
was a great reduction; and while they 
amounted to 25 per ceut. the fall in wages ** 
only 7 per ceut. Tekivg the periods, namely, 
1790, 1812, aud 1830, the rate of wages fut 
artisaus was 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 10d. I 
1812, there was a rise of 132 per cent. for wage 
while the fall in provisions was 110 per cents; 
and this clearly proved that the depreciation 
wages did no< arise from the alteration 10 
vaiue of money. Hence it was clear thst 
labourer could not gain by the depreciation ® 
the value of money. (Hear, hear). How,' ms 
could it be maintained that to continue 4 
present system was either a matter of bari 
cation or of plunder? If the measure». 
were bad, and he would say nothing of Mew 
he would say the proposition of the hou. od 
ber (Mr. Attwood) would be a still pene 
sure of injustice. Who was the oft ei 
Member tu benefit? It was said that i 
of 119 entailed feast and so it would 
these who had wo up,.@ ; 
‘rency in paper; but wher web the result 





57 
‘hy, that barrenness and wretchedness were 
tailed upon the country by such imprudent 
er-issues of paper. (Hear, hear, hear). He 
joiced that this motion was submitted to the 

Jouse, because it would present such a result 

as he hoped) as would not involve the 
yotry in irremediable ruin. It was said 
at the landed interest was suffering. So it 
as. But could it be thought of the coun- 
y gentlemen that they would be so unworthy 

nd so base as to pay off their engagements in 
depreciated currency? (Hear, hear). The 
manufacturer or the merchant might benefit 
» the extent of his stock in hand; he might 
set twenty-five pounds for bis twenty pounds’ 
vrth of stock; but to-morrow the delusion 
ould vanish, and every man would buy and 
l}under the existing state of the market. 
heu what was to become of debtors and 
editors? Why, if any favour were to be 
own at all, it certainly should be in favour 

the honest and suffering creditors, Why 
beuld the springs of accumulation be 
ecked? Who would accumulate if every 
bau was to be at the fiat or the mercy of au 
ctof Parliament to alter the accumulation 

some fifty years which he intended to leave 
sa provision for his family? In England 
here could be uo doubt that we had a surplus 
apital, but if thecurrency were te be changed 
ear alter year, that surplus capital would 
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| not enter into that question, but he would say, 
that be it unjust or net, we should not now 
commit a more gross injustice upon the coun- 
try. He saw nothing in the resolution then 
proposed to the House but misery and ruin ; 
and almost worse than that for themselves, 
that the nations of Europe must think that 
they bad lost the high character for honour 
and integrity which had always attached to 
them. (Hear, hear). There were 270,000 
creditors to the public funds, and it was now 
said that we were to defraud the widows and 
the orphans of their just rights, and reduce 
them at ‘* one fell swoop” to beggary and 
ruin! (Hear, hear). He would say let us 
avoid such an act; let us not forfeit our good 
name, which should be as. dear to us as @ 
nation as it would be as individuals. (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. Barina said that the question then 
under discussion was, whether Parliament 
would or would not sanction an arbitrary de- 
parture from the standard of value. The 
whole country was on tiptoe to learn what the 
wisdom of a reformed Parliament would de~ 
cide upon such a point, and to see whether it 
would deviate from the path which had 
hitherto been sedulously followed by. those 
Parliaments on which a reformed Parliament 
was said to be an improvement. Now, he 
called upom the House to consider whether, if 


a fly from us to other countries. The 
Mestion bow was, depreciate or not? The 
i. Member was vague und indefinite as to 
be scale of his depreciation. Whether it was 


the pressure upon the country were ten times 
as great as it was represented to be, that pres- 
sure would be any justification of the mea- 
sure now proposed by his hon, Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven, and whether that 
measure would be any remedy for the distress 
which was pleaded as a justification for trying 
it, He asked whether, in a country like this, 
where pecuniary trapsactions were of the 
most mixed aud complicated character, any 
man out of Bedlam would contend that the 
distress wader which it might labour could be 
remedied by a. measure which of necessity 
must throw all its pecuniary relations into 
inextricable confusion. (Hear, hear). He 
believed that his bon. Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven braught forward. his motion in 
the sincere belief that it was calculated to 
benefit the country ;, and therefore if, in the 
course of his observations, be should speak of 
his hon, Friend’s proposition as a measure of . 
spoliation, be trusted that his bon. Friend 
would understand that he.did so in the belief 
that his. (Mr. Attwood’s) opinions were 
formed -as..bonestly as his own... Though he 
(Mr. Baring) was opposed to the course, he 
had always contended at the time that the 
settlement made in 1419 was not a fair settle~ 
ment; and be. was therefore ready to go into 
the consideratiou, whether the yom 4 
medium of the country ¢ tbe impro 
He should feel is to be an insult to the House 
to, enter into any discussion as.to the precious 
j the circu- 
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ad left completely undefined. If this reso- 
tion Were carried, every creditor would call 
morrow upon his debter, and ruin would 
ely follow. ‘Then what would be the case 
th every bank? Why, every man who 
eid their notes would go and eall for 
vereigus, aud the result of this resvlution 
ould be a scene of universal bavkruptcy 
Hear, hear), For whom then was all this 
iuto take place? Not for the landed in- 
fest—uot for the manufacturers and mer- 
eau's—vot for the operatives—uot for the 
“rking classes—not for the fuudhoiders— 
oF but solely to meet the wishes of a few 
“satshed individuals. (Hear, hear). The 
ou. Member, however, said. that his. resolu- 
“4 would diminish the burdens of the peo- 
eg: . r. P. Thomson) thought net. He 
mc = a reduction of taxatiou would do 
he wards that object than a depreciation 
mtr In the last four years the 
ilies vad been reduced by the sum of six 
~ " aud that he thought was the only 
the so which redress could be granted 
Daditere | erings of the people.» The public 
at ‘ad rather lost thau gained by the 
tablicn mm the currency, as was decidedly. 
at ahes Me the able work of Mr. Muskete 
HY gt the public. creditor was fenced | 
L.. 1) ‘he publie faith, which was pledged. 
y - 1819, and ratified by Actf Parlian, ; 
' At that Act was. unjust, and he would, light, that he could net. 
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the attention of the House to the expressions 
which be had used respecting it in his report 
upon the curreucy of America. Having 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Galatia, which, he 
said, was confirmed by the most ancieut re- 
cords now in existence, he called upon the 
House to hesitate before it came to a vote 
which would throw to the winds all the ex- 
perience of past ages, and all the accumulated 
information of the present times, Those who 
had brought from Birmingham the new phi- 
losophy, that there was a better medium for 
the circulation of value than the precious me- 
tals, and that better medium was paper, had 
carefully abstained from telling the House 
what they wauted; but to him it appeared 
that the object to which they tended was a 
valueless . circulating medium. (Cries of 
** No,” from Mr. Attwood), If that were not 
what they meant, let them tell them what 
their intentions were. (Hear, hear). What 
was paper that was inconvertible? When 
he spoke of gold and silver, he spoke of that 
which was now, and had been for ages, the 
circulating medium of the world; but what 
notion could you form of the value of paper, 
when you departed from the notion that it 
was to be payable on demand? If, however, 
there was to be a convertible paper, to be 
paid on its being presented, then he must ask 
to what extent was that to be issued, and in 
what manner was it to be payable? But to 
that question his hon. Friend would give no 
answer, though he could not help seeing that 
if gold and paper circulated together without 
limitation a depreciation of both must foliow. 
His hon. Friend, and those who thought with 
his hon. Friend, would pour paper iato cir- 
culation without limit, aod would then let it 
take its chance. Now, that must make the 
paper valueless, and from the moment you 
make your circulating medium valueless, you 
throw the country into confusion. But theo, 
said his hon. Frieud, “* we had during the late 
war a great quantity of paper money, and with 
it we had great prosperity.” Admitting that to 
be fact to a certain exteut, they ought not to 
forget that certain elements which did notexist 
at present contributed to the formativn of that 
prosperity. We had at that time a monopoly 
of the markets of the world ; we had the full 
command of the seas; and at the moment that 
the French were boasting that they had block- 
aded us from the contiveut of Europe, we had 
blockaded the French and every other na‘ion 
of Europe but ourselves from coming from 
the land to the sea. This produced great artifi- 
cial prosperity,aud by enabling us to borrow, as 
we bad mure than once, 50,000 ,000/. within the 
year, bad scattered afal-e appearauce of well- 
doing over the country. He would explain 
what he meant upon this point by a familiar 
illustration. Suppose, for iustance, that every 
geutieman in Northamptonshire with 10,000/. 
a-year should determine to lay a heavy murt- 
gage upon his estate, and to spend the amount 
of that mortgage iu a few years in the veigh- 
bourhoed of bis residence. Undoubtedly 
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there would be in that neighbourhood great 
prosperity for a time, and everything would 
look delightful and pleasant: but at the end 
ofa few years those gentlemen would have 
uo more to spend, their property would be 
squandered, their estates would be impover. 
ished, and they themselves would be in the 
poor-house. Such was our own case, and we 
‘should now be in the poor-house if tnere were 
‘any poor-house large enough to receive ys, 
|The worst of it was, that the profuse expendi. 
jture in which we had indulged had engen. 
|dered habits which had led us to forget how 
our expenditure ought to be regulated. That 
forgetfu'ness had plunged us into fresh diff- 
culties, aud those difficulties were aggravated 
by our coming at the end of the war to a de. 
preciated paper money. The hon. Member 
then proceeded to defend the course which he 
bad felt it his duty to take upon all questions 
connected with the currency of the country. 
In the vear 1810, when the late Mr. Horner 
produced his report upon the bullion question, 
he concurred in every sentiment which it 
contained, except the last—namely, that iv 
the midst of the war, wiren our expenditure 
was annually 40,000,006/. and upwards, we 
ought to come within two years tu a metallic 
circulation. It appeared strange to him that 
a conclusion so prosperous should have ever 
come into the heads of two such able men as 
Mr. Horner and Mr. Huskisson. He agreed 
with them in all-their principles, but he dif 
fered from them in the couclusion to be drawa 
from those principles, aud by so doing had 
rendered himself liable to the taunt which 


had often heen cast upon him since, that he 
had argued one way and had voted avother. 
He had equally voted against the famous reso 
lution proposed by Mr. Vansittart, as Chao 


cellor ot the Exchequer. ‘That resolution had 
met with general condemnation, evel o- 
uoreformed Parliaments ; but he had hea 
last night, in a reformed Parliament, aes 
great an authority as the hon. Member : 
London, some things which were = A 
culated to support that resolution. T nt 
gument used by that hon. Member re r 
upon this false basis, that the alteration. 
the value of money had nothing to do Me 
the variation of prices. Now, if that = ' 
then, beyond all question, the resolut! 
Mr. Vansittart was well founded. He ~ 
tended, however, that it was vot so; and we 4 
port of his argument referred to @ “ww am 
livered by Mr. Heury Thoruton, in ¢ iit 
1811, upon receiving the report of the “ 
committee. He recommended that . a. 
the attention of the hon. Member for “e 
and also of the right hon. Vice-Presidew 
Board of Trade, who had rested a! ; 
much upon Mr. Musket's statements t 
ing’ the appreciation and ee on 
money during the war. Mr. H. is ed 
who was a cautious practical —, a 
that ia bis opinion it was impossible 


late exactly the fall of money in 1é!. 





was material,” said he, “ observ? 
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there h \ 
continual fall in the value of money,—he 


eapt of money commonly so called, whe- 
er consisting of cash or paper, This had 
been estimated by some at sixty or seventy 
ver cent. aud certainly was uot less than 
orty or fifty per cent.” Now, though there 
was a long passage in Mr. H, Thornton's 
peech showing how this gave a stimulus to 
he prosperity of the country, by the great ad- 
autage which it held out to borrowers, he 
hould not read it at preseut, being quite con- 
ent to have placed before the House the 
ppinioa of such a man upon the impossibility 
»i calculating exactly the fall of money during 
Bethe continuance of the war. It should be 
ecollected, however, that Mr. Thornton, who 
as accustomed as a practical man to feel bis 
ay cautiously in the world of business, de- 
jared that that fall could vot be Jess than 
orty percent. Acontrary opinion, however, 
prevailed, and the Legislature acted upon it. 
They saw nothing but the difference between 
e value of gold and thatof paper. He undoubt- 
diy admitted, that under such circumstances, 
jt was a grave undertaking, in 1819, to come 
ack tv payments in gold; and opposed as he 
vas to the proposition of his hen. Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven to revert back to 
paper, he admitted as readily that the main 
iijficulties of the country had arisen from the 
trugzles which u@ had then, so much to its 
nour, though not perhaps so much to its pru- 
tence, thought proper to make. He stated on 
that occasion that he thought the philosophers 
mere wrong ; but when they came to the ques- 
wn of a great depreciation, he was ready to 
mow that he shrunk back. If we had ex- 
perienced all the difficulties of this question, so 
ar from its inducing the House to agree to the 
proposition of his hon. Friend, it was a warn- 
ang to all against the danger and injustice of 
meparting from sound principles. The mo- 
neut they departed feom sound principles 
*ity Would getiuto a tangled web,—into diffi- 
utes which no sagacity, no ingenuity could 
umount, After the experience they had 
ad, they would surely not again trust them- 
felves to a stormy sea, or they might get up 
au find themselves mistaken. Setting aside, 
therefore, the question of integrity, which was 
of importance in managing the concerns of a 
great country, trick and contrivance would 
ever answer, But, takiog a narrow 
riew of the subject, let Gentlemen look 
t the interests, if not uf themselves, of 
heir constituents, Let them see how it 
Ts on the country geutlemen. Whe- 
sa or wrong, the protection of _agri- 
ty. ein this country rested on the restriction 
hay What weuld be the consequence if 
bt Go . “ worth only 105.2 The protection 
me, vould fall to 30s. If the corn laws 
ety te the price of 60s. or a protecting 
and — moment the standard was reduced, 
ould pra depreciated, foreign corn 
ly 30 € in, for the protection would be 
*, though we might call it 60s, That 


ad, since the beginning of the war, been | 
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would be the result of the alteration; and 
although persons might undoubtedly come to 
Parliament and ask for a protecting duty of 
120s., they would have to tight a battle with 
the hou. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Fryer), who was not the sort of antagonist 
they would be likely to get the better of. 
(Laughter). The same depreciation would 
operate in other ways; it would even operate 
ou the constitution of the country, because by 
the late Reform Bill the whole represeatation 
turned upon the currency. If you meddle 
with the currency, you alter the franchise of 
a 10/. householder at once. He (Mr. Baring) 
noticed, at the time, that it was most absurd 
to put the representation on a money value, 
The noble Lord had pursued a different course 
in his Ghurch Reform Bill (Hear, hear) ; he 
there adupted a corn-rent, but when he built 
a constitution, he did not think of a corn-rent, 
(Hear, hear), He should now take the 
liberty to siate to the House his own views of 
what might be expedient. If the motion 
before the House had been brought forward 
by a soberer man (laughter), —if the motion 
had been of a more sober kind,—if it should 
have excited no doubt or uncertainty as to 
what step would be taken, or what it was all 
about, he should willingly have entered into 
a committee for the purpose of seeing whe- 
ther some regulation of the currency might 
not take place, which might give a great 
facility to the business of the country. (Hear, 
hear). But to lowering the currency he 
positively demurred. He was ready to go 
into an inquiry of a mitigated description, if 
the intention of Parliament in so doing could 
not be misunderstood. And he would state 
to what extent he thought alterations might 
be made. His impression was, that two alter- 
ations might be made, which would be advan- 
tageous; one was, making Bank of Englund 
notes a legal tender by country bankers. This 
would be an important advantage. The call 
for money on the Bavk arose from two dif- 
ferent causes ; one was the state of the foreign 
exchanges, to right which guld must be sent 
out of the country ; the other was a panic ; 
aod these two causes sometimes acted the one 
ov the other. All. panics were not political ; 
there were commercial panics, which were 
eqally fatal. There was then a draught on 
the Bank of England to balance the exchange; 
but the Bank, if its affairs were conducted 
with attention, was in a condition to meet 
this demand; and it was not possible for 
avy person who read Mr, Palmer’s evidence 
to say that the Bank was not quite safe 
from this danger; and it must be very 
ill-conducted if 1,000,0007. or 2,000,000/. did 
not right the balance. But the other was a 
much more serious. difficulty,. aud its effects 
‘might be exemplified by observing how it 
operated in 1825, He should not state the 
causes of the distress of 1825, which arose 
fromthe number of. perro or § puletionts 
as they were called, which produce 

distress ; the Bank was deprived of its gold, 
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not for the purpose of sending ahbrcead,—but 
it was drained and emptied to such a degree, 
that it was within an ace of stopping payment, 
and probably would have stopped, but for the | 
accident of their paying in half sovereigns. | 
Agaiust accidents of that kiod, however, no 
precautions could guard. His second object 
in acommittee would be to intreduce a silver 
standard. (Hear). Mouey, having its foun- 
dation in two metals, was less likely to vary 
in respect to commodities, and the agio be- 
tween gold and silver was so small as not to 
disturb the miuds of philosophers. There 
was no reason why the Bank should confine 
itself to one metal, and that not the metal of 
circulation. The two weuld afford the Bank 
increased facilities for righting itself, and it 
was extremely important that the different 
nations cf the world should conform to each 
other. If they went into an inquiry on this 
subject, as he could not but think at some 
time they must (hear), there would really be 
found no difficulty inthe matter. They did so in 
Holland, in France, in fact, in all parts of the 
world; he hardly knew a country in which 





silver was not practically the prevailing cur- 
rency. He saw no reason why we should not 
be in barmony with them. 
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verse cenclusion. He did believe that th 
large manufacturing towns were in as great ; 
state uf prosperity as they ever were ;, but the 
agricultural parts of the country we 
much distressed. (Hear). The farmers’ capntals 
were much reduced. (Hear). The sinal! agri. 
cultural towas were labouriug under wig 
they call a want of money, that is, a medion 
of circulation. There was a class of small 
traders in town to whom the farmers came 
and if the bankers had the means of putting 
out paper, it would be a means of facilitatins 
trade. That was the decided opinion of his 
constituents; and although he would not give 
up his opinions to anybody, he was bound to 
say that was their opinion. 

Sir R. Peet said, that although he believed 
he should agree with his hou. Friend (Mr, 
Baring) in the practical couclusions to which 
he had come, and in the vote he should give, 
yet there were some doctrines avowed by him 
in the concluding part of his speech which 
excited so much doubt and apprehension as 
the consequences, if the suggestion were ac- 
ceded to, that he could not pass them over un 
noticed. His hon. Friend, though prepared 
with him to adhere to a metallic standard, 


re very 


In the Nether- | seemed yet ready to admit of inquiry into three 


lands at this moment there were 10,000,000 of | important points connected with the currency. 
gold and 4,500,000 of silver, and the silver First, the propriety of the union of a silver and 
bore a premium over gold. In France silver | gold standard; secondly, the advantage of 
bore a premium of 1-10th per cent. It was a| giving permission to every country banker t 


most important cousideration that we should | offer the notes of the Bank of England in pay- 


have a standard in conformity with that of 


ment of his own, constituting that a legal teo- 


the whole world. These two points he should | ders and, thirdly, the propriety of permitting 


be ready to discuss iu a committee. But the 
question propounded now to the House was, 
whether they would depart from the standard 
of value; for, whether it was one metal or the 
other, his proposition was that they should not 
reduce the standard, but make the 1/. sterling 
stand upon two legs instead of one. If they 
could get rid of public apprehension —and 
that would depend on the votes of to-night— 
he should not object to making it a‘matter of 
inquiry, to the length of looking into the 
question, whether the two circumstances of a 
silver standard, and a tender of Bank of Eng- 
land notes by country bankers, might not so 
alter the security of the paper currency, as to 
make it safe to issue 1/. notes. (Cheers). It 
was not to be supposed that he should consent 
to that; but he saw no reason why, under the 
additional circumstances of security, it might 
not be a matter of inquiry. He had always 
maintained that 1/. notes were of material use, 
but he apprehended danger from them. He 
should, Soeever: like to see whether the 
changes he referred to might not alter the case, 
though, at the same time, it was a serious 
question, But there were two difficulties—one 
was the proportion, the other the insecurity 
which the issue of sach notes would occasion 
to poor persons in the country. Those were 
serious difficulties, but be never denied that 
there were countervailing advantages, which 
should induce the House to look at the subject 





a re-issue of Jd. and 2/. notes. If his hon 
Friend were prepared to grant ao inquiry 10% 
these most important, difficult, and compl 
cated questions connected with a monetary 
system, he was, in point of fact, himself pre 
pared to adopt a course calculated to increm™ 
commercial difficulty and distress, and thot 
doubts upon the subject of the currency, which 
doubts he had dwelt upon as constituting th 
main obstacle and impediment to the mot 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven. (Hear). 
As to the proposed re-issue of small notes, 
ever he felt confident in predicting the conse 
quences of any political measure, it was"! 
respect to the unavoidable results of this ine 
position. He felt confident that the —_ 
consequences of such a measure woul < 
that gold would disappear from thejciresie 
(Hear). He could prove the certainty ° . 
consequence by a reference to the ene ¥ 
every country in which small notes ba 
issued. Im Scotland there were li, ap 
notes nominally convertible into -, 
practically so convertible, he bad nv + v! 
required ; but what had been the result - . 
circulation ? That they had actical ‘ rs 
cluded a metallic currency. \n Ireland 
same state of things existed, and with ane 
the same results. {n America, where 2 
hon smaller ee bye 

in some of the s 
silver also, was banistied from the 


With some attention. before it came te an ad- | In fact the matter could not well be 















ng that the bankers had a direct interest 
cluding it. No doubt, small notes while 
credit could be maintained, constituted a 
aper circulation than gold and silver, aud 
or he admitted there was a positive adtvan- 
convected with such a system of currency. 
this advantage was more than counterba- 
ed by the simple fact that you could have 
dequate security against excessive paper 
e: take what deposits or securities you 
ld from bankers, landed property might 
mm ultimate guarantee of the solvency of 
Reiers, but it was no guarantee of an imme- 
eerchange of notes into gold, which con- 
uted the only adequate security against the 
sof paper money. (Hear). The consequence 
n issueof1/. and 2/.notes would be to increase 
s,to apply a fictitious stimalus to commer- 
I transactions, and we might go ou fora 
mouths without feeling any evil results; 
the contrary, people might congratulate 
h other on an apparent increase of prospe- 
y; but mark the end—in about 18 months or 
years, the paper circulation would become 
esswe—gold had already gone out of the 
ntry ~the exchanges would fall— then there 
Idbea run for gold—commercial alarm— 
Bank must contract its issues, in order to 
wt the demand for gold—lastly would come 
commercial or political panic agninst which 
e existed no unfailing system of security, 
as ugainst which a metatle standard 
orded the best guarantee. \n such a state 
things as be had described, it was true that 
Bank would in one sense continue solvent, 
tit would be unable to meet the run for 
ld, aud there must be a stoppaze of cash 
ymeuts, That he told his hon. Friend would 
the inevitable consequence of a re issue of 
notes. Then agaiu as to a union ofa 
Bver aud gold currency (the proposition had 
en made by his hon. Friend in 1830, and it 
s then negatived), his hon. Friend proposed 
take silver, he believed, at 4s. lld. or 5s. 
» anounce (it mattered not which) ; that 
buld nut be maintaining the ancient standard 
value of silver, and his hon. Friend evi- 
Putly meant to depart from that standard 
hich constituted the value of silver when 
portant alterations in the currency had 
omade, His hon. Friend’s third proposi- 
0 was, that every country banker should be 
reg to offer his customers Bank of Eng- 
ny eater in exchange for his own notes: 
de bes Papa to permit the country 
i. To bin Fe person who should dv 
ok was clear that if country 
m™ ers were allowed to pay their own notes 
: rn of England paper, all men in the 
eh 
- » 1 eir eo 

fats with Bank of Eogiand | notes, which in 
* case must be made a legal tender, Where 
the justice of this 
deposited with 
his customer 
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take them and send them to London in order to 
procure gold.” lf a custonier drew on his 
banker for 41.10s.,what would be a legal tender 
in payment of a check of that amount? 
Surely the banker must give gold, unless he 
was allowed to issue IZ notes, He objected 
to this third proposal of his hon. Friend on 
the ground that, if carried into effect, it 
would be found to be full of difficulties to its 
practical operation, and exceedingly easy to 
be evaded. But his hon. Friend's proposed 
changes were so importaut and so complicated 
iu their nature, that if a committee were ap- 
pointed to inquire into them the inevitable 
effect must be that agitation, distress, and em- 
barrassment, so pregnant with injury to come 
merce and so dangerous in the state, would fol- 
low such appointment. (Hear, hear). He 
now proceeded to state his opision upon those 
two points which formed the immediate sub- 
ject of the former discussion, So much re- 
ference bad been made in the part he took in 
the bill of 1819, for establishiug a permanent 
system of metallic currency, that he confessed 
he felt some personal anxiety on the subject, the 
im portance of which he trusted would plead his 
excuse with the House, if eveu at that late 
hour he ventured to detain them at some 
length in discussing a matter so dry and diffi- 
cult iu its details as the question of the cur- 
rency. (Hear). In applying himself to the 
motion of the hon. Member for Whitehaven, 
he was quite ready to admit that the most im- 
portant part fof the question was whether 
anything, and what, could be. done to 
relieve the distress complained of. It 
was impossible to omit noticing the refer- 
ences that had been made to the act of 
1819 as the cause of the distress. He did 
not refer to this poiut for personal reasons, 
but because he was willing to admit that 
if you could show that the bill of 1819 was 
founded on injustice and iniquity, then the 
question was no longer one of a speculative 
nature, but one which should be at once met 
and disposed of, as calculated to undermine our 
whole monetary and commercial system. He 
had heard of the authors of this bill having been 
spoken of as culprits, who were actuated by 
the basest personal motives: he admitted that 
nove of those insinuations had been uttered 
in the House, but they were thrown out in 
places where they could not be answered, and 
where they were calculated to inflame and 
mislead‘an excited multitude. He repeated 
none of those vile insinuations had been 
thrown out in that place, so that he had not 
the opportunity which he could have desired 
of a the utterers of such charges face 
to face, it was true that the Member for 
Petersfield had said that in his opinion all the 
blame of the transaction did not attach to Mr. 
Peel, who atthe date of the bill of 1219 was 
an pag Somer, and the hon. Member 
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share of the responsibility. It was true he 
had quitted office at the time, but it was 
equally true that be was chairman of the cur- 
reucy committee ; aud had brought ia the 
act of 1819 on the full conviction that unless 
ina paper circulation, founded on a metallic 
standard, the country could have uo security. 
The assumption of the hon. Member was, 
that the bill of 1819 had been passed without 
inquiry — without experience of distress, 
arising from an incontrovertible paper cur- 
reucy, in a moment of excitement produced 
by a speech which reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman—of what ?—of the harp of Orpheus. 
(Hear, and laughter). Did the hon. Member 
forget the inquiries of the bullion committee ? 
And did he suppose that Orpheus would have 
chosen as a subject for his lyre the bullion 
question? (Renewed laughter). If Orpheus 
had done so, and had made a speech without 
matter in it, did the hon. Member think he 
would have been able to delude and soften the 
flinty hearts of the Bank directors ? (A laugh), 
In 1819 five years of peace had passed away, 
but was the curreacy question then first heard 
of? By no means. The subject had been 
referred to in 1810. It was perfectly true that 
the resolution of Mr. Horner, proposing a 
resumption of cash payments within two years 
after the conclusion of peace, had been rejected 
by Parliament, aud that the resolutions of Mr. 
Vansittart were preferred ; but in them it was 
declared that it appeared expedient to the 
House at the earliest possible period to resume 
cash payments. Thus the principle of cash 
payments had been recognised at a much 
earlier date than 1819 ; indeed, from 1793 up 
to 1810 Parliament had never made Banok- 
notes a legal tender in ali cases. Peace ar- 
rived in 1614, and the House recognised the 
justice of resuming cash payments, and li- 
mited the duration of the Bank Restriction 
Act to one year. The year 1815 arrived, the 
battle of Waterloo was fought, aad a new re- 
striction was imposed, limited, however, to a 
year. In 1816 the restriction was extended 
for two years more. 1818 arrived, and there 
was one universal persuasion that we must 
apavuidably recur to the ancient standard. 
1819 came, and still no one doubted the justice 
and expediency of returning to cash payments. 
+! oqereene Le bs nero on the motion of 
r. Tierney, for the purpose of investigatin 
the subject. He (Sir . Peel) was prtsrsy bor at 
that committee, and presented its report to 
the House, declaring the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that within four years of that period 
cash payments should be resumed, but by 
gradual steps, aud taking the price of gold 
at the time. What course were we to pursue 
in 1819? ‘The Bank had already admitted its 
liability by paying gold for two years before, 
having issued seven millions of gold during 
that period. You might now be wise after 
the eveat, and with the advantage of succeed- 
ing experience before you, you might possibly 
think that the standard might have been de- 
preciated, But what would have beea the 
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result of a proposition for diminich; 
Standard in big, the Bank Novica ties me 
lowed to pay its notes with gold accordin . 
the standard value for two years meee 
Did you concede the necessity of a metallic 
standard? If so, the value must remain y 
depreciated. There was no minister, be he 
ever so powerful, who could have reconciled the 
country to a depreciated currency in 1819. He 
disclaimed none of the responsibility ¢ 

po y of the 
measure, nor would he attempt to shift it from 
himself to any other person, although, in 
the whole course of the proceedings on the 
subject of the currency in 1819, no ma 
was found to take the sense of Parlianent 
against his proposition. No counter-re 
sulution was persisted in; one by the bon 
Member for Coventry was withdrawn, and bis 
proposition passed without a dissentient voice, 
It might be now very well to lay the whole 
blame (if blame there were) of the act of \8\9m 
him and the other anthors of the measure : but 
why had nobody objected to it at the time! \t 
was true there were two amendments to the 
measure, one brought forward iu the Com- 
mons, the other in the Lords, but they did 
not militate against the principle of the bill 
The resolution on which the sense of the 
House had been taken was as to the price of 
gold per ounce, and whether cash paymenis 
should be resumed in 1822 or 1823. In the 
other House of Parliament Lord Holland de 
clared that he could not approve of the delay 
of cash payments till 1823, and he therefore 
moved that they be resumed in 1820. Under 
these circumstances, if he wished to avoid the 
responsibility of the measure, was he not just 
Jied in saying that Parliament, by its unanm 
ous approbation, had taken upon itself the 
responsibility ? (Cheers). It was too much 
to hear every evil, every distress aud embat- 
rassment, attributed to this bill, as if nove 
bad been befure heard of, and to make w 
responsible as the cause of the evil and the 
authors of the distress. He denied that the 
act of 1819 was the cause of the distress; # 
the same time that he admitted the occu 
rence of great depression and distress re 
its passing. He went further, and said tb ‘ 
its passing was the cons e of gear 
able degree of distress, inasmuch as it te 
to increase the value of the currency, 
affect our commercial and financial —_— 
but to attribute the whole of the distress a 
occasioned to the change of the curren) 
a gross fallacy. (Cheers). J¢ was “of inc 
that we could return from a system © d was 
vertible paper currency to one where g0! sted 
the standard without distress. He sdnite 
that the act of 1819, by fixing the depres 
where it was, must bave been netsh 
accompanied by considerable press? papet 
in escaping from the distress of Pry 
currency we must have unavoidably to gold. 
additional pressure in the a pg el 
But what a lesson had we not then 0", 


Was it again to be prep cad a paper 
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ulation? No : ¢ these things were written 
your learning.” The evils of a depreciated 
rency were long felt, and ought to be a 
rning to us in future te adbere to a metatlic 
andard, which was free from the fluc- 
ations to which paper was exposed. Do 
stagain incur the evil, a return from which 
as in itself a calamity, but infinitely inferior 
» the continuance of an inconvertible paper 
rrency. He admitted the existing depres- 
ov of prices, but said that if any mao hoped 
y ineans of any currency whatever to bolster 

prices (9 « war standard, he would find 
imself miserably mistaken. (Cheers). Let it 
ot be forgotten that the war commencing 1p 
793 and lasting till 1815, a period of tweuty- 
o years, with an incouvertible paper cur- 
ney, with a monopoly of the manufacturing 
arket in our favour, afforded no parallel for 
rdivary times, Let it be remembered that 
ithin the period referred to there was nota 
wuntry in Europe that had not been exposed 
invasion except ourown. His hon. Friend 
ad quoted Mr. Thornton as au authority to 
bow that prices bad varied thirty or forty 
ercent.; but when was this? During war 
ime, so that the quotation was adverse in- 
ad of favourable to his hon, Friend. Upon 
he subject of distress, the hon. Member for 
‘hitehaven had referred every symptom of 
fistress to the bill of 1619. Mas there, he 
sked the hou. Member, no distress previous/y 
othe passing of the act? Wad there been 
one in 1793, when we bad an inconvertible 
ape currency? Was there no distress in 
‘972 Was there no distress in 1810, when 
¢ had the high war prices of which the hon. 
lember was so euamoured? But it appeared 
ccording to the evidence taken before a 
vmmaittee of the House, that even during the 
mar, and with an inconvertible paper cur- 
tucy, prices had fallen filty, sixty, and 
eveuty per cent. Did not this prove thata 
paper currency was no protection agaiust dis- 
V*s—no invariable stimulant of prices even 
ty a time of war? Was there, he would a-k, 
¥ Cistress in in 1816? There was; hankers 
dled in numbers, aud great commercial pres- 
ure and alarm were occasioned. He con- 
“pe that the appreciation of the currency 
‘fam 9 long before 1819, and therefore, it 
* ed thatthe contracts which it was now 
mp to alter, bad not all been entered 
. — 4 but since the termination of 
bead to e the committee was intended to 

deomitel pratical result, it mast lead to 
: emer: of the currency; and what 
ak. — “8 Member meant was, that 
ithin the “wg had entered into a contract 
b dette ot, slennnan years should bave 
meinet the ? f the motion were ditected 
aly intend Pp ite | alone, avd if it were 
luring the - to disturb contracts entered into 
but it went 20 would be a gross injustice 
& double ria er; you were Boing to inflict 
With jury, a multitude of the contracts 
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felt assured constituted 99 out of every 
existing 100 contracts (hear); and having 
beea formed in au improved currency, if you 
depreciated the standard, in puint of fact you 
altered the contracts. If he had the hon. 
Member in the wituess-box, he would call on 
him asan evideuce to prove that the bill of 1819 
was not the original cause of the improve- 
ment in the currency, inasmuch as the im- 
provement had commenced, according to the 
hon. Member's own showing, before 1819. 
The hon. Gentleman wrote a letter, dated 


in which he described the monetary system of 
the country as it existed two years before the 
bill of 1619 had passed, and six years before it 
came into operation. There was an iucon- 
vertible paper currency, and abundance of 
paper too; yet the hon. Member stated “* that 
money had diminished in value during the last 
five years, that a scarcity of money had 
existed for that period, which caused prices to 
fall.” That admission of the hon, Member 
brought us back to 3612. The articles of 
manufacture were those of war, and yet it ap- 
pears that thousands are dying by inches for 
the want of wholesome food. This was, be it 
observed, on the 2. of May, 1817. The land- 
lords have had no rent for the last four years. 
(Loud laughter). If they have received any 
thing, it has been as capital of the farm, or 
by the impoverishment or out of the amount 
of the principal, for (and he would beg atten- 
tion to this point) the landlord who had con- 
verted his property into money had doubled 
his capital. (Hear, hear). He mentioned 
this to show that there had been, on the show- 
ing of the hon, Member himself, au improved 
currency siuce 1812; and there was nothing 
in agriculture er manufactures to account for 
the distress. The hon. Member in his letter 
went on to show that there had existed great 
distress amongst the manufacturers for the 
last few years, and that the industry of the 
artisan could vot give him sufficicut for his 
mainutenauce.* The hou. Member proposed a 
remedy, aud he (Sir R. Peel) begged the at- 
tention of the House tuit. [It was to courert 
a part of the fixed to a floating capital, an 
issue of Exchequer-bills bearing no interest. 
By this, to the amount of 10,000,000/., he 
proposed that it should he applied in giving 
full employment to the labourers of the kivg- 
dom at their accustomed rate of wages. (Hear, 
hear). This was the hon.Gentleman’s standard. 
He went on to say that if an invading army 
had come and broken up the roads, the coun- 
try could not be in a worse situation as to in- 
tercourse between one part and another; and 
this, his letter went to remark, was the situa- 
tion of the country ever since the bullion com- 
mittee had broken up the relations between 
money and labour. Now he had read this to 
show, that if we had now broken up the con- 
tracts which existed between man and man, 
as we § do, if the object of the hon. 


which you meddled were entered into| Member were gained, we should break u 


been made for the last 2 
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an improved currency, These latter he 
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May 2, 1817, and addressed to Mr. Vausittart, ° 
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Wl Distress OF 


years. (Hear, bear). Allow him now to call 
the attention of the House w the state of the 
issues of the Bank of Eugland during this pe- 
riod, when the country were in so much dis- 
tress, and during which the landlords could 
not get any rent fer four years—at this period, 
when 40,000 nailers were dying of hunger, 
and when no workman could make bis indus- 
try fully available for his support. Be it ob- 
served, that at this period there was no limit 
to the issue of country banks. There was nu 
check upon their amount. During this pe- 
riod the issues of the Bank of England were— 

In 1807 ......00+ £16,657,470 

1208 .eseeeeeee 16,645,460 

1609 .eceeeees. 17,840,390 

1810 .. cece. 20,442,740 

LEI .c.ceeceee 23,333,430 

1812 .....cee00 23,322,020 

1813 ...c.ceeee 23,933,140 

1814 ....c0cee0 25,157,710 

IBIS .e.ccccese 27,298,290 

1816 .eeeeeeeee 26,575,280 

* 27,138,290 
(Hear, hear). This, then, was enough to 
show that extraordiuary issues of paper did 


not bring that improvement in our commerce, | 


agriculture, and manufactures, which the 


hon. Gentleman would lead the House to be- | 


lieve; it would show that prices of wages 
might be lowered during even an extraurdi- 
nary issue of inconvertible paper money. He 
would admit that if he took the issues in some 
of the months in the years he had mentioned, 
the difference would be greater; but the 
question was, whether the issues of the Bank 
of England were such as he had stated them 
during this period of distress, and was it con- 
sistent with the hon. Gentleman’s argument 
that such distress as he had described should 
be coexistent with those so-much-desired 
issues of paper money. If a committee, such 
as the hon. Member moved for, were appoint- 
ed, and that be was a member of it, he would 
say to them—Gentleman, you must look at 
other things beside the change in the currency 
to account tor the distress of which you com- 
plain; you must consider the state of the 
country during the war, the stimulus which 
that war gave to the cultivation of land, the 
great outlay of Government during the war; 
but when that is done, you must inquire what 
have been the effects of the 18 years of peace, 
and bow far that long interval of tranquillity 
had been the means of provoking the rivalship 
of other nations in our manufactures. He 
would ask them to consider whether England 
could hope te carry on the same extent of ma- 
nufaciures, and of almost monopolizing the 
whole trade of Europe, when she had to com- 
pete with France, and Spain, and Portugal, 
and Italy, and Germany, Could she h 

with such competition still to keep up the 
old war prices? Luok at the operation of ma- 
nufactures in America, and see how 
far it had had the effect of diminishing 


em cmmgpie: 9 at the different rate of 
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of the raw material, and then say whether 
they could expect to purchase at very low 
prices, and to continue to sell at high prices, 
He would then tell them to look at the im. 
provement that had taken place in machinery 
—at the improved application of steam, avd 





ask themselves if all these things had not 
tended to lower the prices of manufactures? 
(Hear, hear). That land had fallen in value 
he would admit, but did any one expect that it 
would preserve the same value as during the 
war, when so much capital was applied in 
briuging bad Jand into cultivation. He re 
gretted that this kind of land was now throws 
out of cultivation, but it could not be other 
wise. Let them see what bad been the effect 
of the large increase of Irish importation into 
this country. Let that be considered sepa 
rate from the question of the currency. The 
moment the good tand of Ireland was brought 
into competition with the bad land which had 
been brought into cultivation in England, it 
was a necessary consequence that the valueof 
the latter must be greatly dimivished, and 





much of it thrown wholly out of cultivation. 
Then see what had been the operation of the 
poor-laws, with all their defects of administra 
tion. Let all these circumstances be takes 
into consideration, and see what had been 
their combined effect, and then it would pro 
_bably be evident that a very small portiva of 
that (and, as he contended, none at all of il) 
| would be left, as the result of the chauge ™ 
‘our currency which was made in 1419. Te 
this, however, as the favourite year, all oir 
distress was to be attribute. Indeed, om 
hon. Member carried his proofs of that further 
than could have been expected even from bs 
| great ingenuity; for according to his view . 
it, the dewnfal of the Bourbons in 1830 cou 
be traced to the measure of 1819 ; and Louis 
Philippe now sat on a tottering throve, : 
consequence of the low state of prices 8 
France, from the same cause. One bon. vse 
tleman had carried his objections still further, 
and had traced the distress and disturbances 
to the same fatal cause—the measure of = 
On bearing statements of this aes oa 
would like to have the proofs oa = mu 
rested in order to judge for een ie 
description of the distress was almost te’ rn 
thing like a proof offered. There nent 
vouring poverty” and “ appalliog cisin 
both very dreadful, no doubt ; but wore 
caused by the measure of 1819, and ert 
and bere was the pinch of the er od ® 
you had only to change the names, 
substitute Englaud for Jreland, iD 
show that the same S youees os (Hest, 
was produced e same - 
bear). The hon. Member who had — 
ent had laid down some posite 
he (Sir R. Peel) would not disp 
told them, that as crime had i 
Ireland, morality bad decreased ( 
—that distress was the 
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laugh) : 
aed distress was produeed by the) 


nve trom a paper to @ gold currency, or | 
ther there was less of it when the issue of | 
- currency was at its highest. He would 
sit that crime had increased, but was the 
ref the greatest paper money that of the 
et prevalence of crime ? He found from! 
rus before the House that the commit- 
mts in Ireland were— 
la Rll. ee eet ew eeee ee reee 5,337 
ae 101Bix 00d s 0008 cbcéSbsce Vie 
7,818 

— 1816..... socacsdessngceg. See 
e hon. Member seemed to look upon the 
rs 1814 and 1825 as those of great prospe- 
y, as being years of great paper issue. Now 
ppened rather unfortunately for his argu- 
ut, that in 1818 was the greatest number of 
y preceding years with one single exception, 
that the commitments of 1825 had been 
ater than those of any preceding year, for 
that year they had amounted to 14,400, 
ar, hear,) the largest amount ever known. 
ir R. Peel) founded no theory on these 
ts. All that he was called upon to do, 
ich he had done, was to show that the facts 
had stated did not support the theory of the 
u. Member. Now as to the value of Irish 
d. He had taken down the words, and 
iking allowance for declamatory language, 
y were to this effect—that cattle had va- 
hedfrom the fields, the plough was no longer 
work, no maoure was purchased, land was 
ing out of cultivation, and universal distress 
vailed throughout the land. They were 
tthere to discuss to whom the produce of 
Plaud went—whether to the resident, or to 
Pabsentee; but whether capital had been 
plied to the cultivation of the soil in those 
nods to which the hon, Member referred. 
“argument was, that disturbance and dis- 
‘saad prevailed since the passing of the 
Freucy measure of 1619; and the inference 
leuded to be drawn was, that they were both 
be traced to that measure. He begged to 
oy the inference, and also the fact, He had 
some experience of Ireland, and he was 
(uaintedjwith its condition at the periods 
erred to; and he found, on referring back 
— that disturbance and distress existed 
orm when the issue of paper currency was 
H ~ mich the greatest admirer of that 
oe ° desire. In 1817 paper issues 
ve . wee sa in that year the Insurrec- 
eee fee to lreland. lo 1814, ano- 
on “ales eusive paper issues, the 
y thas was again applied. He did not 
lence wp wese acts were at all a conse- 
sument Avan issues; he only met the 
rhances bed , aan that distress and dis- 
sange in the en a consequence of the 
bY. Th currency—of the measure of 

iad - — was, whether agriculture 
wh cuaeeSepressed_after shi. than be- 
sof the importaiion of eattle yaad, eomm 
om 

Ireland to England, in orderte show that 
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but the question was, whether! they had greatly increased since the currency 


had been changed. They bad in some in- 
stances been more than doubled; what then 
became of the argumeut that the cattle had 
been banished from the fields, that the labour 
of the plough had been suspended, and that 
land was thrown out of ebaaaeks, (Hear, 
hear). The hon. Member for the North Riding 
of York, in an attempt to answer the unan- 
swerable speech of the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, had selected three places in 
which he stated that great distress existed, 
and (if the argument was good for anything) 
that these were to be considered a fair crite- 
rion by which to judge of the condition of the 
rest of England. The places selected were 
Oldham and its vicinity, Macclesfield and 
Whitby,—three good situations. But what 
was the condition of these places, and was 
there no cause to be assigned for their distress 
but the change in the currency ? Oldham, it 
was we!l known, bad a great number of hand- 
looms, and that suffered more from the com- 
petition of the power-looms than any other 
branch of business. Macclesfield was suffer- 
ing from the successful competition of Man- 
chester; and such rises and declines of parti- 
cular places were perfectly consistent with the 
highest degree of civilization and even of ge- 
neral prosperity ; and Whitby — we gave ita 
member, yet it was known that Whithyhad long 
been in a declining state. ‘These cases of the 
hon. Member for the North Riding of York 
were, then, most fallacious as general tests of 
the condition of the country. 


[The conclusion of Sir R. Peev’s speech 
will be given next week.] 





LONDON MARKETS, 


Mark-Lane, Corn-EXcuHanGe, April 22.— 
The supplies fresh up to this day’s market 
were moderate from Kent and Suffolk, but 
the arrivals from Essex liberal. The best 
parcels were taken off by the home millers in 
the early part of the morning, at about the 
prices of this day week; all secondary and 
inferior descriptions, however, hung | very 
heavily on hand, and to effect sales, lower 
prices must have been accepted, and the trade 
closed dull. Old Wheats remained firm. 
Bonded Corn was more in request, but the 
offers continued too lew to lead to any actual 
business, —e 

Barley was in moderate supply. Best Malt- 
ing descriptions met with little inquiry, thou h 
they might have been purchased at 30s. to 31s, 
Stained parcels, as well as distillers’ aad 
grinding qualities, ruled excessively dull and 
were perfectly nominal in value. " 

Malt continued heavy sale at last week - 

ri a 


prices. 
The receipts of Oats were limi and the 
article was in fair demand at Tully last Mons 
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255 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| yy 
MARK-LAN E.—Friday, April 26. 


The arrivals this week 
market dull at Monday’s 


Beans were unaltered in value. 
White Peas remained steady, both grey and 
maple must be noted Is. per qr. lower. 


are moderate, The 
- Flour dull sale at former rates. 


prices. 


PIL. chhdceeeke teen man 
WEUG cc obec ce cecsce 0s osece 
Barley ......cccccccs scons 
. is Sees cece ceses 
Pees Wrees cocs ct bescce 
Boilers.... eeeer+ece 
Grey.... ee eeeseese 
Beans, Small..........005 —S. to —S. 
Wine odes veendenl ee 

Oats, Potato.... eeeeeereee 22s. to 233. 
eee 14s. to 13s. 

to 50s. 


54s, to Gls. 
32s. to 34s. 
2ls. to 23s. 
28s. to 3ls. 
30s. to 32s. 
36s. to —s, 
28s. tu 29s.. 





THE FUNDS, 
Fri. | Sat. [Men Tues. Wed, The, 


3 per Cent. } 
674; 874, 874] = | s7 | g 


Cons. Ann, 
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Abs ONSOLATION for GOUTY SUBJECTS 
: BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS continue to afford the most astonish; 
proofs of their efficacy in all Gouty and Rbey- 
matic affections, pains in the head or face, 
Lumbago, &c. The first dose of two pills neve 
fails to convince the hitherto unhappy paties 
of the certainty of returning ease and comfort, 
and one box, price 2s. 9d., will, in most case, 
effect acure. The proprietor, anxious to ale 
viate the sufferings of those afflicted wit 
this tormenting malady, respectfully invite 
them to partake of the benefits of this dis 
covery, assuring the timid that in no case cu 
its use be attended with the least incoure 
nience. 
Sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, 
by Thomas Prout, No. 229, Strand, Londo, 
seven doors from Temple-bar; by Rennie, 


Flour, per sack ....... 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 36s. to 38s. per cwt. 
—— Sides, new... 36s. to 34s. 
Pork, India, new.... 115s. to —s. 

Mess, new ...67s.to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....6is. to 68s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....62s. to 705. 

Cork ,. ....64s. to 70s, 
Limerick ..—s. to —s, 
Waterford..48s. to 58s. 
Dublin ....50s. to 54s. 
Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 72s. 

— Gloucester, Double, .50s. to 5fs, 
Gloucester, Single. ..46s, to 50s, 
Edam ......-40s. to 50s. 

Gouda . 40s. to 50s. 
Irish. ... «2..445. to 54s, 
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SMITHFIELD.—April 22. 


This day’s supply of Beasts, Sheep, and 
Porkers, was but limited ; the supply of Lamhs 
and fat Calves moderately good. Trade, was, 
throughout, dull; with Beef, Veal, and Pork 
at Friday's prices ; with Mutton and Lamb at 
a depression of 2d. per stone. 

A full moiety of the Beasts consisted of 
Scots and home-breds, chiefly from Norfolk ; 
about a fourth short-horas ; and the remain- 
ing fourth about equal numbers of Devons 
and Welsh runts, also chiefly from Norfolk ; 
with a few from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and our western and mid- 
land districts ; with, perhaps, about 100 Here- 
fords, and as many Irish Beasts, from various 
quarters, with afew Sussex Beasts, Town’s- 
end Cows, Staffords, &c. 

Full three-fifths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the South Down and white- 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about two 
of the former to five of the latter; about a 
fifth South Downs, and the remaining fifth 
about equal numbers of Kents, Kentish half- 
breds, and polled Norfolks, with a few old 
Leicesters and Lincolns ; horned and 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep ; horned Dorsets, &c. 
About a moiety of the Lambs were Dorsets ; 
the remainder, for the most part new Leices - 
ters, of the various crosses, 


Lord-street, Liverpool ; Stoby, Manchester; 
Beilby and Knott, Birmigham, and Corbet, 
Nottingham. 


a 





Os Sunday, 5. May, will be published it 
THE ENGLISHMAN, the First Numoet 
(to be continued weekly) of 


OLITICS FOR THE POOR.—By0.PQ, 
Paris Correspondent of the Morn 
Chronicle. a : 
A Saturday Afternoon Edition of the B® 
glishman, admirably adapted for the a 
is regularly published at No. 170, Strane, 
London, at Four o’clock, in time for the post, 
by which it may be received on Sundays 
miles from London. As a Family eee 
the Englishman stands unrivalled; not 4 a 
or an advertisement, of an immoral tenden 7 
is allowed, uuder any circumstances, ae: 
its pages. The Englishman is & twenty- 9 
column Journal, the same size and an 
the Observer, (Seven-pence). The paper a 
which it is printed is of an excellent en 
the type almost new. Indeed, for varie! 
quantity, ees “4 : vara eg “ 
In speaking of Sunday nev Sy ~" 
verhial iored , the Englishman }5 almos 
library in itself. 
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